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the barometer of zz interest 


Purchases by women at newsstands of BOTH the October 


AND the November issues of McCall’s will each exceed... 


ONE MILLION, FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES.” 


In the Great National Monthly Poll of Women’s 
Magazine Preference 


MORE WOMEN BUY EACH ISSUE OF McCALL’S 
AT NEWSSTANDS THAN BUY ANY ISSUE OF 
ANY OTHER MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 


. .an unequalled demonstration of the power of a single force to excite 
women to mass buying action. 


Here’s striking evidence that McCall’s editorial program, based on 
READER RESEARCH, is giving women the magazine they want. 


McCall’s...the only WOMEN’S SERVICE MAGAZINE that has shown 
...a gain on top of a gain...in advertising lineage the past two years. ..is 
evidence that an increasing number of advertisers recognize women’s own 


magazine preference as THEIR BEST BUYING GUIDE. 


*Estimated newsstand: Total circulation in excess of 3,100,000 
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FRICTION IN DEFENSEL...........cccccccscosseoess 9 


What’s wrong with the defense program? In- 
dustry’s fault for not expanding its plant facili- 
ties more rapidly? Government’s fault for not 
planning properly? These questions are fully 
answered by this authoritative article, which 
gives: The Situation—The Background—The 
Outlook, and then gives, reason by reason, the 
factors involved in the herculean job of translat- 
ing orders into blueprints . . . blueprints into 
actual weapons. Here are solid facts, clearly 
presented with an eye to the alert reader. 


INSURING LABOR PEACE. ......cccccccccccccoseee P.11 


The Administration is exerting itself to the ut- 
most to achieve complete industrial peace ... 
total cessation of strikes in war industries. Read- 
ers will want to know (and this article shows) 
how Government is putting into effect a system 
for voluntary settlement of disputes. Behind the 
news (and this article reveals) there is a program 
for government “strong-arm” methods if the co- 
operative plan fails to avert costly strikes. 


BEHIND THE WAR LOAN IDEA............P. 12 


Official Washington and many private financiers 
are coming to realize that financial health is just 
as essential to Britain as her armed strength. 
Readers will want to know just what is behind 
the reports of U.S. financial aid being extended 
to Britain before the end of the next year. Here 
is a concise presentation of the facts, of the havoc 
a battered English pound can have on U.S. and 
Latin-American exports, of the possibility of an 
extended “credit-freezing” policy, of the possi- 
bility of complete government control over all 
foreign exchange. 


TASKS FACING NEXT CONGRESS P.is 
Because of a shaky roof the Senate now gets it- 
self some tradition instead of spectator-filled gal- 
leries. The House, now installed in one of its 
committee’s hearing rooms, has more spacious 
quarters. But no matter what roof covers the legis- 
lators, there is work facing them. Here is an 
up-to-the-minute report on the contents of the 
legislative hopper . . . the chances for new taxes, 
higher debt limit, defense measures and credits 
to Britain. Here also is a diagnosis of the new 
relationship between Capitol Hill and the White 
House. 


_ NOUS within the Mews 
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THE NEUTRALITY PATROL.................. P.14 
Through the waters of the Atlantic ride whippets 
of steel, U.S. destroyers. Above the water fly 
crack scouting planes. This is America’s new 
Neutrality Patrol. Day and night these sharp- 
eyed sea-watchers report to coastal bases and 
Washington of foreign ship movements. The 
question: Is this patrol practice for war itself? 
Another question: Will these patrols ever be used 
for convoying supply ships to Britain? Officially, 
talk is of ringing the Atlantic and Caribbean 
for purely defense purposes. Unofficially, talk is 
of strong bases to relieve the burden on Britain’s 
navy, so British warships can be released for 
duty elsewhere. Here is the accurate story of the 
U.S. Neutrality Patrol. 


“FLYING BUNDLES FOR BRITAIN” ....P. 20 
The President recently announced that warplane 
aid for Britain had reached its peak at the mo- 
ment. He did not mention specific figures. Picto- 
gram and article do mention specific figures. 


FRIENDLY WARNING TO JAPAN P. 30 
This address in full text, delivered by financier 
Thomas W. Lamont to the Academy of Political 
Science shows clearly what a large group of 
American businessmen thinks about our relations 
with Japan. Timely reading. 


MR. EARLY—HEADLINE MAKER P, 39 
The case history of the man who makes headlines 
for the President. “Steve” Early has done some- 
thing his grandfather, Confederate General Jubal 
Early, didn’t do—capture Washington. Maybe 
the pen is mightier than the sword. 
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THE BADGE YOU SEE HERE is a coveted 
emblem ...a symbol of 20 years of loyal 
and efficient service to Metropolitan’s 
policyholders, and to the communities in 
which they live. 

Today, more than 1,500 active Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company field-men 
are proud possessors of this badge. 


Over 7,000 members of the field organi- 
zation have been in the business from 5 to 
10 years; more than 3,800 enjoy 10 to 15 
years of experience; and over 1,800 from 
15 to 20 years. Fewer than one out of 
every eight field-men have served Metro- 
politan policyholders less than two years. 

These years of continued service have 
an important bearing on the quality of 
advice and help which policyholders re- 
ceive from Metropolitan representatives 
in the United States and Canada. 


All field-men receive prelizainary life 
insurance instruction before they begin 
their work of serving policyholders. Thou- 
sands of field-men regularly receive further 
instruction in the many courses conducted 
by the Company throughout the country. 

During 1939, some 567 managers and 
assistant managers attended special 
courses; another 1,198 assistant managers 
received training in the field from the 
Company’s full-time staff of 94 field train- 
ing instructors. Also, 739 agents, assistant 
managers, and managers were studying for 
their “Chartered Life Underwriter” degree. 
This is awarded only to those who com- 
plete specified studies in the application 


of life insurance to individual needs and 
in such technical phases of life insurance 
as its relationship to problems of taxation 
and inheritance. Additional thousands of 
field-men received instruction in other 
educational projects maintained by the 
Company—all with a view to assuring pol- 
icyholders the utmost benefit from their 
life insurance. 


Thus does the Metropolitan agent, with 
the co-operation of the Company, strive 
constantly to increase his knowledge and 
to keep abreast of the times. 


The services the agent renders are many 
and varied. Helping the policyholder select 
jthe kind of insurance best suited to his 
needs and delivering the policy are only 
the beginning of a long series of services. 


Many policyholders pay their premiums 
weekly, or monthly, and the field-man col- 
lects them. 


When necessary, agents adjust insurance 
plans to new personal or family situations. 
Policies are checked to make sure that 
desired beneficiaries or contingent bene- 
ficiaries are properly named. Dividends 
are paid or credited. 


When the death of a policyholder occurs, 
the agent often helps to prepare the claim 
papers and to get the check promptly to 
the beneficiary. Death claims were paid on 
an average of over 7,000 policies per week 
in 1939. 


In addition, every week in 1939, more 
than 75.099 so-called transfers took place 


—occasioned by change of address or simi- 
lar causes. In nearly every case some agent 
served the policyholder. In almost 7,600 
communities where Metropolitan nursing 
service is available to Industrial policy- 
holders, it is usually the agent who brings 
word of the policyholder’s need for it. 


If you need assistance with any prob- 
lems connected with your life insurance, 
call in your Metropolitan agent. He will 
gladly consult with you, and help prepare 
and file necessary papers. There is no rea- 
son for paying anyone to perform these, or 
similar, services. As a Metropolitan policy- 
holder, you are entitled to the free advice 
of your agent. 
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NEW SG VGH Washington, D. C. 


Roosevelt is face to face with policy decisions of greatest importance; is 
forced now to fix the third-term direction, to determine the goal of executive 
leadership. Cues to the future government course will be found in forthcoming 
message to Congress, in the budget message, in the third inaugural message. 





First signs are that the Roosevelt attitude will be moderate; that emphasis 
will be upon an attempt to compose internal differences; that the President will 
listen to business and finance as well as to labor and agriculture. The White 
House is aware of suspicions among businessmen, of a hostile attitude in Con- 
gress. Resulting outlook, in more detail, is this: 





Defense: Use of “crack-down" authority to get faster performance out of in- 
dustry will be used sparingly in peacetime, if at all. Roosevelt is urging 
patience even on his most conservative advisers, who are critical of industry's 
attitude, of its ability to show results. Labor: White House will insist that 
workers in defense industries use the strike weapon sparingly; that they em- 
phasize negotiation in pressing wage demands. 

oT simi- 

e agent Aid to England: Policy still is to confine help to measures short of war; 

t 7,600 to give as many planes, as many ships as defense will permit; to require that 

pom Britain pay so long as able; to keep a constant eye on American interests. 

bring Japan: President will continue to counter Japanese moves; will not initiate a 

r it. fight, but will not back away from trouble if forced. Taxation: Decision is to 

y prob- seek more revenue; to let Congress determine the source, subject only to prohi- 

ae alt bition against a general sales tax. 

prepare 

no rea- 

hese, or 

— U. S. industry in weeks and months just ahead will be on the spot; will be 
confronted with demands for faster and faster production. Inside attitude 

toward vital steel industry, aircraft industry, machine tool industry is in- 

creasingly critical; is revealed less by New Deal left-wingers than by con- 

Servatives. 








The issue: Whether this country can go along on a "business-as-usual" 
basis; whether the present is an emergency situation that calls for firm direc- 
tion of industry; whether vital decisions on plant expansion, on priority in 
filling orders, on use of idle facilities can be left to private management. 
The President, to date, has urged caution in dealing with private industry; has 
counseled that the nation is not at war. 


But: This may be a prelude to later action; may be part of a policy of giv- 


(over) 
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ing plenty of rope. The reason: Industry is provided with tax concessions it 
asked on defense plant payment; is provided with access to government credit, if 
private credit is not available; is provided with $10,000,000,000 in defense 
orders. Government attitude is that, if industry now does not perform on sched- 
ule, the country may more readily approve firm action later. 





The present is a developing situation; is one that has not yet broken into 
the open. Industry's attitude is that the trouble lies in government inde- 
cision, in faulty government planning, in failure to outline a policy that will 
assure industry that the present defense program is not a flash in the pan. 





3K 3K ** 


Issue of loans to Britain, of more aid to the British will appear academic 
before many months, with continuing war. Reason is that Britain is fast running 
through her financial resources, that she is fast reaching a stage where more 
U. S. help will be required if the war is to continue. 





Immediate question: Whether England can get through the winter without dev- 
astating punishment; whether combination of air attack and sea attack will un- 
dermine British powers of resistance. Point to remember is that not only are 
Ships being sunk, not only are factories being wrecked, but stores of food and 
raw materials are being destroyed on land. Result: The British problem of sup- 
ply is increasingly serious, is not unlikely to reach a crisis before spring. 
Longer-range question: Whether the United States is prepared to help with fi- 
nances end supplies if Britain can hold out. England has lost her vast invest- 
ments in Europe. She is losing important investments in the Far East. She is 
being pressed by Canada and Argentina and United States to pay for goods by 
liquidating investments. Result: The British can see the end of those vast 
world investments upon which British economic power rested. 








Eventual question: Whether Britain with her investments gone, with her in- 
dustry damaged, with her shipping partially destroyed will have reason to go on 
fighting unless with full American support; whether war can continue except with 
the United States underwriting and eventually falling heir to the British Em- 
pire. Growing prospect is that this country in 1941 will need to make up its 
mind concerning America's role in the world; concerning all aid to Britain or 
acceptance of another Hitler victory with resulting very great uncertainties. 
These are present official views; are views that will be more frequently aired 
in period ahead. 





Best advice is to get set for much heavier taxes. Not on 1940 incomes, 
because two tax increases already voted are the last to be imposed, but on 1941 
incomes of both individuals and corporations. White House thumbs are turned 
down on a manufacturers' sales tax; are up on higher incomes, estate and excess 
profits taxes. 





The problem: A coming 1942 budget--July, 1941, to July, 1942--involving 
cash outgo of at least $14,500,000,000. A yield from present taxes of barely 
$9,000,000,000 or less. A deficit of more than $5,000,000,000 after a deficit 
almost that large in this year. All signs suggest that taxes will rise steadily 
in the years ahead. 
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Brighter grows the way 


Thanks to laboratories and laboratory workers, life 


is far safer for baby, today. 


Sealtest Laboratories contribute to child health 


by supervising the purity of the mi/k produced by 


member-com panies. 


In many local dairy plants Sealtest “Men in 
White” control quality and purity through scores 
of inspections ... through dozens of laboratory tests. 
And each single Sealtest Laboratory is a unit in the 
network of Sealtest Laboratories spread over a good 
part of America. All of them are working in a 
common cause . . . pooling their entire skill and 


knowledge to provide pure, wholesome milk, ice 


cream and other dairy products for American homes. 


Why not let the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol 


be your guide when you buy milk or ice cream? 


SUPERVISED 
by Sealtest 


“MEN mn WHITE” 


SEALTEST, INC. AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE SUBSIDIARIES OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Cutting Non-Defense Outlays . . . Priority for Warplanes. . . 


Stiff Penalties for Sabotage . . . Developing Naval Bases 


President Roosevelt explores Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal situation with con- 
gressional, Treasury and budget ad- 
visers . . . emphasizes his opposition 
to enactment of a sales tax to finance 
defense expenditures... announces all 
non-defense expenditures will be cut 
to the bone in the next budget to 
Congress . . . warns aircraft industry 
that warplane production must be 
given right of way over commercial 
orders ... expresses pleasure at prog- 
ress in armor plate production. 


xk 


War Secretary Stimson’s charge that 
army and navy combat plane pro- 
duction is far behind requirements 
and that army bombers are grounded 
for lack of engines is discussed at 
White House conference with Defense 
Commission ... Donald W. Douglas, 
president, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
holding $30,000,000 of commercial 
contracts, replies that commercial 
projects are not delaying military 
planes for U.S. and Britain and that 
no such interference will be permitted 
... President says he hopes it will not 
be necessary to invoke formal orders 
for priorities in supplies . . . White 
House defense conference agrees on 
program designed to eliminate bottle- 
necks in the machine tool industry. 


xk * 


Federal grand jury at Washington 
considers charges of excessive cam- 
paign expenditures . .. Chairman Gil- 
lette, of Senate group investigating 
campaign expenditures, charges that 
more money was spent in the 1940 
presidential campaign than ever be- 
fore . . . Logan-Walter Bill to curb 
rule-making powers of new federal 
agencies passes Senate, but encounters 
obstacles when sent back to the 
House, with threats of presidential 
veto . . . Congress approves Sabath 
Bill to impose maximum penalty of 10 
years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine 
on saboteurs of national defense proj- 
ects or public utilities . . . Congress 
approves bill to authorize acting post- 
masters to replace postmasters called 


6 


for military training . . . Treasury 
calls on Federal Reserve Banks for 
$107,000,000 to replenish its work- 
ing balance, now less than $2,000,- 
000,000. 


sf 


Defense inspection trip is planned 
by President, with possible precedent 
of a Chief Executive traveling by air- 
plane... President allocates $50,000,- 
000 to provide facilities for air and 
naval bases leased from Britain in this 
hemisphere . . . holds conferences on 
interference of labor disputes with 
defense industries and on combating 
subversive activities .. . Defense con- 
tracts flow in a steady stream from 
War and Navy Departments includ- 
ing many millions for small arms 
munitions plants near Kansas City, 
Mo... . National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics selects Cleveland, 
O., for Government’s new $8,400,- 
000 airplane engine research lab- 
oratory. 


xx«re 


American Federation of Labor re- 
elects William Green as president... 
Harry A. Millis, Chicago Economics 
professor, becomes chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, vice 
J. Warren Madden, appointed to 
Court of Claims . . . Rear Admiral 
William D. Leahy, former Chief of 
Naval Operations, named ambassador 
to the French Government at Vichy, 
in place of William C. Bullitt, re- 
signed President appoints J. 
Campbell White, of New York, min- 
ister to Haiti . . . Nevada’s Governor 
appoints Berkeley Bunker (Dem.), 
34-year-old former filling station op- 
erator, Mormon bishop and Speaker 
of the Nevada House of Representa- 
tives, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Pittman, ending Novem- 
ber, 1942 . . . Senate chooses Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations . . . President announces ap- 
pointment of Abner H. Ferguson to 
succeed Stewart McDonald as Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator. 


ee 24 
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y CONNECTORS 


These TECO Timber Connectors spread 
the load on a timber joint over practi- 
cally the entire cross section of the 

In bolted joints this stress is 


localized around the bolt. Without the usual 18 months opportunity for “plant expansion” granted in- 
dustrieswho are suddenly called upon to care for defense needs, LUMBER 
has already delivered to the building sites enough material to house the 
major portion 04 America’s new citizen army—LUMBER HAS DONE A JOB. 


With advance noticd ranging from only 5 to 14 days, the lumber industry has 
offered defense authorities several times the volume of material needed 
on each individual purchase, often piling trainloads of material into canton- 
ment sites faster than the cars. can be unloaded. 


nice | JAAR _ LUMBER IS DOING A JOB 


for two reasons: because lumber is the material best suited for National De- 
fense Construction and because new, scientific improvements in the utilization 
of timber, made possible by TECO Timber Connectors and the new TECO 
rk City, Termite Shields have greatly added to the efficiency and economy of lumber 
“ | construction. 


MENT 


ager 
igo, Ill. 






e TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY, anc. 
rer DEPT.11-121337 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
a WARR IES TOM : D. Cc. 
“AMERICAN STANDARD LUMBER FROM AMERICA'S BEST MILLS” 
TES NEW 


INTERNATIONAL makes the Trucks ... Truck Owners make the REPUTATION 


The reputation enjoyed by International 
Trucks has been building steadfastly since 
the first high-wheeler took to the rough 
roads of 1907—33 years ago. 


Today, International is the greatest name 


This handsome International is Cab-Over- 
Engine Model D-500—one of 51 models in 
the complete line, in 166 wheelbase lengths. 
International sizes range from }4-ton light 
delivery to powerful heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 


in trucks because Harvester has kept faith 
with the men who use trucks. 

All International Trucks are all-truck trucks 
from the ground up—backed always by the 
world’s greatest Company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization! 

Year after year truckmen buy more heavy- 
duty Internationals than any other make. They 
know that Internationals give them outstand- 
ing performance... unbeatable economy. 

For all-around truck values, join the big 
family of International owners. The Inter- 
national Dealer or Company-owned Branch 
near you will be glad to demonstrate the 
type and size best suited for your business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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SOURCES OF FRICTION 
IN THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Uncertainty Over Nation’s Goal Hampering Full Utilization of Energies 


Disinclination by industry 
to expand plant. Absence 
of planning in Government 


The situation: Great Britain, to sur- 
vive, must have more American airplanes, 
more American ships, more American mu- 
nitions of all kinds—and in a hurry. The 
United States, to meet trouble wherever 
it may develop, must have more airplanes, 
more ships, more munitions of all kinds— 
and in a hurry. The British now admit 
that German airplanes are seriously hurt- 
ing industries that produce war materials. 
They admit that German submarines are 
hurting sea communications almost as 
badly as in the spring of 1917. President 
Roosevelt now says that this Government 
is giving to the British as large a propor- 
tin of American munitions and 
ment production as it can. 
Everywhere it is coming to 
be recognized that the war 
outcome will depend upon 
the ability of American in- 
dustry to turn out a vastly 
increased volume of war 
goods. 

The background: Ameri- 
can industry now has on its 
books orders for nearly $10,- 
000,000,000 worth of air- 
planes, ships, tanks and oth- 
er armament, placed by this 
Government. American in- 
dustry has on its books an- 
other $2,500,000,000 in arma- 
ment orders and soon will 
have $1,500,000,000 more of 
those orders placed by Great 
Britain. The job is to trans- 
late these orders into actual 
weapons and into actual 
ships and airplanes. Tax 
laws have been changed to meet industry’s 
Wishes with regard to payment for new 
plant that may be needed to fill orders. 
Government, through the RFC, is offering 
to make loans to defense industries, if loans 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. Government 
's prepared to build plants for private in- 


arma- 
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dustry to operate if required to get action. 
On the surface it seems that everything is 
being done that can be done to set the 
matchless American productive machine 
to work grinding out all of the airplanes 
and ships and munitions that Britain and 
this country can use. 

The outlook: Actually, things are not 
going well. War Secretary Stimson re- 
vealed this past week that one big Ameri- 
can aircraft producer already is 60 days 
behind on his contract agreement in filling 
a large order for bombers. Barely 350 war- 
planes were shipped to Britain during No- 
vember (see page 20) and this whole 
effort is far behind schedule. Great Brit- 
ain, herself in dire need, is having to sup- 
ply engines for some big American bomb- 
ing planes. Action has been delayed for 
months in construction of a series of plants 
that are vital to munitions output. The 


—Harris & Ewing 
Priority Boardmen Stettinius, Knudsen, Henderson, Nelson 
No compulsory priorities in aircraft industry 


Navy recognizes that a bottleneck is near 
in armor plate manufacture. Plans for a 
vast expansion in shipbuilding facilities 
are still in the blueprint stage. Banks and 
the RFC still are arguing about terms on 
which defense loans should be made. The 
RFC, with hundreds of millions of dollars 


in reported commitments for construction 
of defense plant, really is paying out drib- 
lets of money on those loans. 

Why is the United States having such 
difficulty mobilizing her immense resources 
at a critical time? What causes American 
industry to move slowly when all emphasis 
was supposed to be upon speed? Why is 
the United States apparently going 
through the same experience that Great 
Britain went through in her effort to arm, 
when there was a chance for this country 
to learn from the British experience? 

Reason Number One: President Roose- 
velt has not yet determined upon a third- 
term goal. The reason why Mr. Roosevelt 
has not made up his mind is the uncer- 
tainty concerning whether or not the 
United States will become involved in war. 
Because of this uncertainty, Government 
is unable to determine how tough to be 
with industry and with labor. 
Because of the apparent lack 
of decision and purpose with- 
in the Government, industry 
is slow to put its heart in the 
defense effort. 

Powers that Congress has 
granted to determine priori- 
ties within industry are un- 
used. The Priorities Board of 
the Defense Commission met 
with President Roosevelt on 
November 28 and decided 
against compulsory priorities 
in the aircraft industry. 

Reason Number Two: 
There is interference, dupli- 
cation of effort, some lack 
of planning and some ineffi- 
ciency within the Govern- 
ment. The $10,000,000,000 
in contracts signed with in- 
dustry involves a vast total 
of paper projects. Industry 
has the orders, but those orders are often 
for products that still are in a preliminary 
blueprint stage. Detailed 
still are to come. 

Further: Actual procurement of goods 
is in the hands of the Army and Navy. 
The Defense Commission is purely advis- 


specifications 
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THE DEFENSE BLUEPRINT MACHINE IS MUCH FASTER . . 


aa 
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ory. It is without power to direct the 
Army and Navy, and those services are 
not always in a mood to be directed, or 
even advised. Buying policies, therefore, 


often are in the hands of officers trained 
to fight wars and not to direct govern- 
ment-business relationships. 

Reason Number Three: Industry has its 
own troubles. There is reported to be con- 
tinued suspicion toward Government. 
Some industries hesitate to build new 
plant because they are uncertain about 
the duration or extent of the need for that 
plant. Other industries are slow to accept 
the Government’s offer to finance new 
plant because they fear that this plant 
might be used later to create a govern- 
ment-operated enterprise. The steel indus- 
try argues that, if properly used, its pres- 
ent productive facilities will be ample. 
Tle machine tool industry contends that 
a well-ordered use of the tools on hand 
and the tools it can create with present 
facilities will meet foreseeable needs. The 
aviation industry urges that its filling of 
commercial orders be permitted to con- 
tinue in order that a possible sudden end 
to war may find it prepared to push ahead 
with commercial development. 

Bankers contend that what the Gov- 
ernment calls a government-guaranteed 
defense loan really is a loan with many 
strings to it. The airplane industry wants 
to keep the automobile industry out of 
the field of aircraft production, and the 
automobile industry is none too interest- 
ed in entering that field. Industry con- 
tends that high taxes and uncertainties 
concerning the future reduce the incentive 
to expand productive facilities. Obviously, 
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the heat is not being put on for a great 
national effort to get the most out of 
American industry. 

Reason Number Four: Labor is out to 
get its cut of war order and defense order 
dollars. Strikes, to date, have been a minor 
factor in delaying production. Delays by 
Government and by industry have been 
much more important. 

However: Labor’s demands are growing. 
Some of the largest industries are report- 
ing the prospect of wage demands. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is hinting that, if labor uses 
its strike weapon in a way to affect de- 
fense, Government might be forced to 
impose some curb on the strike weapon. 
The result is that what now is the least 
important of the situations delaying de- 
fense may become the most important in 
the days ahead. 

All of this raises the question: Are steps 
likely to be taken to get action where 
there now is delay? If so, what are the 
probable steps? 

The answer is that President Roosevelt 
is being importuned to take a number of 
steps. One group is urging that he public- 
ly criticize certain key industries whose 
defense efforts have not yet been particu- 
larly energetic. Another group is suggest- 
ing that the Government push ahead with 
its own effort to expand production facili- 
ties at key points. A third group is advo- 
cating that Government “crack down” 
through a production director who would 
be charged with responsibility for clear- 
ing away any barriers to expanded pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Roosevelt, during recent weeks, has 
urged patience. The President has been 
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less impatient than some of his more con- 
servative advisers. 

But: Increasingly urgent British needs 
for airplanes, for ships, for war materials 
of all kinds are causing Mr. Roosevelt to 
change his mind. There are more and more 
signs that the President is preparing to 
take new action intended to produce a 
speed-up in industry. The lines of that ac- 
tion may be as follows: 

1. A use of White House statements to 
focus public opinion on particular situa- 
tions. The President’s statement that he 
was sure the aircraft industry would vol- 
untarily forsake an expansion of its com- 
mercial plane production was one example 
of this technique, and his statement hint- 
ing that legislation affecting the right of 
workers to strike might grow from a wave 
of strikes was another. 

2. Appointment of a director of defense 
production, or of some individual vested 
with all of the President’s authority to cut 
through red tape and to use the power of 
priority to get action. The British used this 
method in their aircraft industry. 

3. Use of persuasion in conferences with 
representatives of private industry direct- 
ed at removing obstacles that arise. This 
action would need to be followed, in the 
official view, by appointment of co-ordi- 
nators who would make sure that the ob- 
stacles agreed upon were actually removed. 

Until now, the United States, in the 
opinion of some of those charged with 
speeding up the defense program, has 
drifted. Mr. Roosevelt is being urged at 
this time to end the period of drift and to 
begin to stress speed in actual production 
of war materials. 
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Songer methods weighed 
for future use if co-operative 
plan fails to avert strikes 


The Administration now is trying to 
gar labor unions to the defense program. 
It seeks complete industrial peace, a total 
cessation of strikes in war industries. This 
would be relatively simple in war time, 
when the country is imbued with a war 
psychology and when the Government has 
extraordinary authority. In time of peace, 
the problem is more difficult. 

Labor union leaders and their followers 
are seeing industrial profits increase. They 
sve huge backlogs of orders piling up. They 
know that at such times when employers 
are least inclined and least able to afford 
strikes the greatest union gains can be 
won. But union leaders assert that con- 
cessions can be won only so long as the 
cht to strike is maintained. 


What the Unions Propose 

Many union officials have announced 
their willingness to lay aside the strike 
weapon, but in such cases they demand that 
the Government exert its pressure on em- 
ployers to bring concessions that they feel 
could be won otherwise only by striking. 
In some instances failure of the Govern- 
ment to exert such pressure has resulted 
in stoppages. 

The Labor Division of the National De- 
fense Commission been the inter- 
mediary between unions and employers. 
Its record during the first five months of 
the defense program was 209 disputes set- 
piled, with only one important stoppage. 

Of the disputes settled without strikes, 
50 per cent carried wage increases ranging 
from 2 to 15 cents an hour; 35 per cent 
carried other union gains, such as vaca- 
tions with pay, improved seniority sys- 
tems and procedures for settling petty 
grievances, Recently, the Defense Com- 
mission’s machinery broke down in two 
mportant cases. The Vultee Aircraft fac- 
tory was tied up completely for 12 days. 
The Aluminum Company plant at New 
Kensington, Pa., was closed for more than 
a week, 

Conservatives in the House of Repre- 
sentatives began looking for a method of 
Prohibiting strikes through legislation. One 


has 
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Insuring Labor Peace 
In Our Vital Industries 


System for Voluntary Settlement of Disputes Shaped by Government 


result was a bill introduced by Represent- 
ative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, to require a 30-day written notice of 
intention with a statement of grievances 
before any strike could be called. Simi- 
larly, an employer participating in the de- 
fense program would be required to give 
30 days’ notice before changing wages, 
hours or working conditions in his plant. 

The President called a conference of 
the Attorney General, the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, and Defense Commission- 
er Sidney Hillman. The result was an an- 
nouncement that no legislation is being 
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REPRESENTATIVE HOWARD SMITH 
To strike . . . 30 days’ notice? 


asked at this time. The inference was 
plain: Legislation may be asked of Con- 
gress if more strikes occur. 

The President is in a difficult position. 
Recently re-elected with important labor- 
union support, he is not now eager to sup- 
port any bill which the unions would re- 
gard as repressive. 

An alternative to a compulsory curb on 
strikes is being tried out by Commissioner 
Hillman. His program seeks by voluntary 
methods to achieve the same continuity 
of production that would be required by 
law in a war period. Key of the Hillman 


plan is the substitution of mediation and 
arbitration for strikes and lockouts as in- 
struments for settling disputes. Where the 
United States Conciliation Service fails to 
bring about a settlement, a 48-hour notice 
must be given to the Defense Commission 
before any strike is called. 

If no compromise can be arranged be- 
tween employer and union, both parties 
are urged to submit their differences to an 
impartial umpire or arbitrator. If this 
suggestion is refused, the Government 
then can publish the findings of its in- 
vestigators and their conclusions as to 
whether the union or the employer is at 
fault. 

In this program, 13 regional branches 
of the Labor Division are to be established, 
each to be manned by one or two ex- 
perienced union negotiators who will be 
responsible for maintaining industrial 
peace in their areas. 

In addition, labor relations committees 
are to be set up for each important de- 
fense industry. The first of these has 
just been announced—for shipbuilding. 
Each committee will include leading union 
and employer representatives and mem- 
bers representing interested government 
departments. Their purpose is to bring 
about an understanding on the basic eco- 
nomic problems of the industry, the neces- 
sities of the employers, the needs of the 
employes. Some members of the Labor 
Division see in these committees a pos- 
sible basis for collective bargaining on an 
industry-wide basis. 

Key to Mr. Hillman’s entire program is 
the belief that unions will co-operate vol- 
untarily in the defense program. It is now 
apparent, however, that the Administra- 
tion is prepared to use the club of public 
opinion when necessary to force accept- 
ance of the program. The test came in the 
Vultee strike, called without warning to 
the Government. Subsequently, the At- 
torney General announced that the FBI 
had investigated and found that the 
union’s local at Downey, Calif., was being 
led by Communists. 

A second persuader in administration 
hands is the pressure in Congress for some 
form of legislation requiring compulsory 
mediation. Union leaders are presented 
with a choice between the compulsory and 
voluntary programs. 
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What War Loans to Britain 
Would Mean to America 


Possible Exhaustion of England’s Financial Resources 
Viewed as Source of Serious Trouble for Our Economy 


Rigid controls over exchange 
and trade as probable effect 
of a changing foreign policy 


American dollars, as well as American 
ships and planes and munitions, are 
wanted by the British to enable them to 
continue their Germany. 
Britain’s need for dollars, furthermore, is 
raising questions that affect this country’s 
basic financial and foreign policies. 

Public attention was called to the prob- 
lem by Lord Lothian, Britain’s ambassa- 
dor to the United States, upon his return 
from London. No official reply has been 
made to the ambassador’s statements, but 
in the Treasury, the White House, the 
State Department, Congress, and in pri- 
vate banking circles the question of finan- 
cial aid for Britain is receiving close and 
serious study. 

The problem for Britain. Great Britain 
is depending upon purchases of war sup- 
plies in this country to maintain her armed 
forces in the British Isles and Egypt, and 
to keep her navy in control of the seas. 
For these purchases she must spend dol- 
lars. British orders already amount to 
$2,500,000,000 and additional orders to- 
taling at least $1,500,000,000 are planned. 
This means that the British plan to pour 
at least $4,000,000,000 into American in- 
dustry within a year. 

The question. Where are the British to 
get the money and how are they to make 
payments? Britain’s cash resources in the 
United States are estimated at $350,000,- 
000. In addition, Great Britain holds U.S. 
stocks and bonds worth about $1,100,000,- 
000, bringing total liquid assets to around 
$1,450,000,000. British Empire sales to 
the United States totaled $960,000,000 
during the first year of the war, more than 
half of which came from Canada and Brit- 
ish Malaya. 

British investors also have about 
$1,168,000,000 invested directly in Ameri- 
can industries, and British gold reserves 
are placed at $1,500,000,000, with annual 
gold production in the Empire estimated 
at $800,000,000. 

Great Britain could meet her proposed 
war expenses with these resources. In ad- 
dition, British investments in Latin 


resistance to 
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America aggregate $5,000,000,000 and in- 
vestments in Canada total $2,700,000,000. 
Most of these are direct investments in 
mines, railroads, utilities, oil and agricul- 
ture, which could not be liquidated read- 
ily. 

The problem for the United States. This 
country now insists upon cash payments 
for war materials. To resist another year, 
therefore, will cost the British almost all 
they have in American investments and 
gold. Is it to this country’s advantage 
to continue this policy? Will the United 
States benefit from an exhausted Great 
Britain? 

In seeking answers to these questions, 
private financiers and government finan- 
cial advisers recognize these possibilities: 
(1) To pay for her war effort alone, Brit- 
ain would have to dispose of more than a 
billion dollars’ worth of securities. Unless 
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Nothing official . . . plenty unofficial 


a private syndicate or the U.S. Goven,. 
ment bought them, the liquidation coyjj 
cause a stock market collapse. (2) ] 
liquidate direct investments also would p. 
quire private or government purchase of 
British-owned companies. (3) An e¢&. 
haustion of British gold reserves oul 
ruin the purchasing power of the pound ip 
world markets. 

This third factor involves other compli. 
cations. A ruined pound would play have 
with the exports of both the United State 
and Latin America, and these exports ar 
now a healthy contribution to domestic 
business activity. In fact, conversation; 
in Washington regarding financial aid t 
Latin America are paralleling _negotia- 
tions by the British in Latin America tp 
step up British buying there. 


May Extend ‘Freezing’ Plan 

Important officials in this country now 
are reaching the conclusion that Britain’ 
financial health is as essential as her armed 
strength. This reasoning underlies reports 
that financial aid will be offered before the 
next year ends, and is giving rise to other 
plans for government financial activity. 

These plans involve an extension of the 
“credit-freezing” policy that has been ap- 
plied to countries conquered by Germany. 
This policy was adopted on the theory 
that Germany would use her victims’ re 
sources to support the Reich’s war effort, 
and that the real owners would be de. 
prived of their wealth in this country. 

Now being proposed in some gover- 
ment circles is a step to extend this freez- 
ing process to all European countries 
Stated reasons for this proposal are that 
a complete freezing of foreign assets in 
the United States would hinder the dic- 
tator powers and Japan from using funds 
to sabotage American war production, and 
to spy upon U.S. defense plans. It is 
argued further that leaks already are ap- 
parent in balances presumably frozen, 
that in the past year $800,000,000 worth of 
capital entered the United States, whose 
owners cannot be identified. 

A further argument in behalf of more 
freezing is that government officials could 
gain a clearer knowledge of the exact 
amount of British resources in the United 
States, and that these facts would provide 
a better basis for a loan policy for Great 
Britain. 

Effect of this policy would be to give 
the Government complete control over 
foreign exchange transactions and, conse 
quently, complete control of our trade 
with foreign countries. 

Great Britain’s financial plight thus is 
forming a basis for a program that may 
result in government control over anothet 
important segment of business. 
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TASKS THAT FACE NEXT CONGRESS 


Program for 1941 Session Takes Shape as Both Houses Mark Time 


New taxes, higher debt limit, 
defense measures and loans 
to England on schedule 


President Roosevelt and _ congressional 
leaders are getting ready for the new ses- 
sion of Congress, which will open January 
3. Piling on top of the new legislative pro- 
gam will be the unfinished battles of the 
present session. Among these will be, ac- 
cording to present indications, the Logan- 
Walter Bill to limit the powers of govern- 
ment agencies by giving the federal courts 
increased authority to set aside their rules 
and decisions. The hard-fought attempts 
to change the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act also will continue in the next session. 

Conservatively inclined Democrats and 
Republicans who last week forced the 
Logan-Walter Bill through the Senate an- 
ticipate a veto by President Roosevelt. 
They think the bill is as good as dead, 
since a veto would be sustained by Con- 
gress. They already are planning to offer 
in the next session a new bill, modified to 
some extent to meet the President’s ob- 
jections. 

The Administration has complained 
that the Logan-Walter Bill would slow 
up the normal functions of government 
agencies, since persons who did not like 
their rules and decisions would be con- 
stantly haling the agencies into court. 
Backers of the bill deny this. 

Here is an example of how the bill would 
work. A business concern finds that a 
tule or decision of a government agency, 
such as the SEC, is costing it money. It 
can appeal to the agency for review of the 
tule, if the rule is less than three years 
old, or of the decision. If unsuccessful, it 
can obtain court review of the rule or the 
decision. The bill sets up machinery for 
agency and court review. 

When Congress refused to adjourn, de- 
spite warnings by Democratic leaders that 
the roofs of the House and Senate cham- 
bers were in danger of caving in, a way 
was found whereby the roofs could be re- 
paired and the two houses still could re- 
main in session. The Senate went back 
to the chamber in the Capitol which it 
occupied up until 1859. There, it found 
the atmosphere redolent of tradition, but 
the quarters cramped. The hall in which 
Daniel Webster delivered his famous reply 
to Hayne offered little incentive to long- 
winded speeches. Reason: There were no 
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tion is that there will be more emphasis on 
consultation with Senators and Represent- 
atives about matters in which they are in- 
terested, and less stress on “must” legis- 
lation. 

In the international field, Congress will 
continue to look to the White House for 
leadership. This does not gainsay the fact 
that the President will be challenged on 
foreign affairs, particularly by the Senate 
isolationist bloc. But there is no indica- 
tion of a successful revolt against adminis- 
tration foreign policy. 

The principal matters to come before 
the next session will be new taxes, a fur- 
ther increase in the statutory debt limit, 
new appropriations for defense and non- 
defense outlays. Proposals will be ad- 
vanced for aid to England, through loans 





galleries, only two rows of spectators. The 
House took up temporary abode in the 
spacious, well-appointed Ways and Means 
Committee hearing room in_ the 
House Office Building. 

The two houses, however, have little re- 
maining business. Sessions are brief, and 
are held only every three days. Many 
Senators and Representatives have gone 
home. They will not return until the new 
Congress meets in January, unless Presi- 
dent Roosevelt unexpectedly should sub- 
mit new emergency legislation as a result 
of the rapidly changing international 
situation. 

The tactics the President will employ 
in dealing with Congress during the third 
term are becoming apparent. Expecta- 


new 
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and other means. Consideration may be 
given to measures outlawing strikes in de- 
fense industries, establishing compulsory 
arbitration, possibly conscripting labor. 
Legislation to halt price rises may be 
pressed. 

The outlook is for a new tax bill, raising 
probably another $1,000,000,000 annually 
in revenue, after the 1940 income and ex- 
cess profits tax returns are filed on March 
15 and have been studied. The Administra- 
tion will try to have the excess profits 
tax tightened up. Forecasts are that the 
debt limit will be increased to $65,000,- 
000,000 or $75,000,000,000. New billions 
will be voted for defense. Non-defense out- 
lays will be curtailed to some extent, but 
not slashed drastically. 
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HOW NEUTRALITY PATROL 


CAN HELP BRITISH FLEET 


Convoy Work Studied as an Expansion of Guard Over Hemisphere 


Leased bases promise strong 
support for any efforts to 
ease burden on British Navy 


Out on the Atlantic, hundreds of ships 
and planes of the United States Navy are 
engaged in a widespread “neutrality pa- 
trol” that is laying the basis for more aid 
to Britain. The opinion is growing, both 
inside and outside the Government, that 
this patrol may turn out to be practice 
for war itself. 

Waters to the east of the North Ameri- 
can continent are becoming the scene of 
naval clashes and a desperate game of 
hide-and-seek. One German ship has been 
scuttled after sighting three American de- 
stroyers and mistaking them for British 
men-o’-war. A British freighter has been 
shelled by a German sea raider not far 
out. The strange actions of 12 German 
and Italian ships preparing to put to sea 
off Tampico, Mexico, make people ask 
what’s going on. 

Now events are moving at a faster 
tempo. Word comes that four destroyers 
instead of one have been assigned to the 
patrol of Martinique. Fears are expressed 
over the threat of a possible Nazi attack 


THE NAVY‘S NIGHT PATROL IN THE ATLANTIC 
. +. @ desperate game of hide and seek’’ 
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from Dakar, on the coast of Africa only 
a short hop by air from Brazil. But that 
is not all. The suggestion is made that 
American naval vessels be used to convoy 
ships part or all the way across the At- 
lantic, to release British warships for use 
elsewhere. 


Naval Forces Being Expanded 

President Roosevelt announces $50,- 
000,000 will be used for the new air and 
naval bases leased from the British. Sec- 
retary Knox announces that naval reserves 
are being called up and more than 30,000 
men have been ordered to stand by. 

These signs of growing tension turn the 
spotlight on the United States Govern- 
ment’s navy patrol. What is this mysteri- 
ous activity of the Government? How is 
it carried on? To what may it lead? 

The neutrality patrol was started more 
than a year ago, soon after the outbreak 
of the war. Its original purpose was to 
police the most vital part of the neutrality 
zone marked out by the 21 American re- 
publics. The idea was to make this zone a 
kind of safety belt, to keep the war away 
from American shores. The shape and ex- 
tent of that safety belt in the Atlantic are 
shown in the accompanying map. 
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Main purpose of the patrol still is to 
keep war away, but of late the emphasis 
has changed. Instead of the strict nev. 
trality which was sought a year ago, the 
nation’s policy has become outright aid 
to Britain short of war. So the neutrality 
patrol has been converted into a means of 
aiding Britain as well as defending ow. 
selves, though this aid does not include 
direct communication between the Amer 
can and British fleets. 

Indicating the new importance of the 
patrol, the Navy has dissolved the old 
Atlantic Squadron and formed the Patrol 
Force, United States Fleet. Command has 
been given to Rear Admiral Hayne Ellis, 
Admiral Ellis shuns the limelight and few 
plain citizens have heard of him, but he is 
a sea dog of 40 years’ experience. 

Every American naval vessel in the At- 
lantic now is a part of the Patrol Force 
and takes orders from Admiral Ellis. The 
force is made up of more than 125 ships of 
all kinds, including a large portion of the 
Navy’s best aircraft. 

From Newfoundland down toward the 
“bulge” of South America, these ships and 
planes are policing the seas. Every vessel 
that enters the neutrality zone—roughly 
300 miles out, on the average—is watched, 
if possible. Its exact location is radioed 
to headquarters and to the other ships of 
the force. A map in headquarters shows 
where every vessel is at any given moment. 


Foreign Ships Under Close Watch 

That the Patrol Force knows what is 
happening everywhere in the North At- 
lantic part of the neutrality zone is 
frequently demonstrated. Every time any- 
thing out of the ordinary 
American naval vessel is found to be near. 


occurs, an 


What would happen if a German war- 
ship should elude the patrol and turn up 
near the Panama Canal? So far, no such 
thing as that has occurred, or at least has 
become publicly known. But it is said that 
if a German submarine were found in the 
Caribbean or the Gulf of Mexico, it would 
be sunk on sight. 

Now another serious question is aris 
ing. Instead of sailing back and forth and 
merely watching the ships loaded with wat 
supplies for Britain, should our Patrol 
Force actually escort these ships in con- 
voy? The neutrality zone might be extend- 
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ed at one point out into mid-ocean as a 
trafic lane. This would be a partial re- 
tum to our former policy of upholding 
freedom of the seas. 

If we assume convoy duty, the eight 
bases we leased from the British will be- 
come even more valuable to us. 

The bases already are being used by the 
Patrol Force. Tankers bringing fuel, and 
tenders ready to make repairs thus can 
meet ships in port instead of hunting them 
up in the open sea. This extends the effec- 
tive cruising radius of the patrol several 
hundred miles farther out in the Atlantic. 
Two of the bases—Bermuda and St. Lucia 
—are being used by patrol planes. 

Most delicate of danger spots is the is- 
land of Martinique, the French possession 
in the Caribbean only 30 miles north of 
St. Lucia. About 100 American-made air- 
planes and $250,000,000 in French gold 
are on the island, as temptations for cov- 
etous Nazi hands. Our Patrol Force is 
watching the island closely. 

How does the neutrality patrol help the 
British fleet? Since it keeps German com- 
bat ships out of the neutrality zone, or 
at least from committing acts of violence 
in the zone, it allows the British fleet to 
concentrate its own watch farther east. 
This is important, because one or more 
Nazi raiders of the Graf von Spee type is 
at large in mid-ocean. Navy men say 
that, to track down one such raider, 15 
warships are required. Meanwhile, the 
British fleet has its hands full in the 
Eastern Atlantic, the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean. 

The talk of convoying ships is passed 
off at the White House with the answer 
that no suggestions of that kind are be- 
ing considered now. But the talk 
the air and will not down. 

The convoy idea raises all sorts of ques- 
tions about our future course. Would we 
get into trouble if Germany should vio- 
late our American neutrality zone and try 
to sink some of the ships we were convoy- 
ing? Woul. the use of our ships and 
planes for convoy purposes be considered 
by Germany as our entry into the war? 
If we “play safe” and as a result Britain 
is conquered, what then? Would we find 
ourselves at war anyway—perhaps in 
South America, or Greenland, or Canada, 
or at the Panama Canal? If we get in- 
volved with Germany in the Atlantic, 
what will Japan do in the Pacific? 

These are some of the questions which, 
in spite of official denials, are the subject 
of deep thought in high places these days. 

Only time can answer these questions. 
Meanwhile the United States fleet, in the 
“blue water cruising” of its Patrol Force, 
is getting experience for a future full of 
uncertainty and loaded with 


is in 


danger. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








y PEACE—NOT ‘APPEASEMENT’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


How strange—and almost hostile—is the mention 
of “peace” nowadays! We are grateful, therefore, to 
the Pope for venturing to revive the thought in 
a prayer that attracted world-wide attention. Com- 
menting editorially, the New York Sun last week 
said: 

“Every religious man, every thoughtful Chris- 
tian in particular, must be asking himself the 
question that seemed to run all through this dis- 
course: How can the Christian doctrine of non- 
resistance, of love for enemies, of universal peace 
be made effective in these days of world-wide 
slaughter? The Pope says in substance that the 
answer is not with man but with God; that man 
can but rest his faith in the idea that somehow 
in God’s own way and time, He will speak words 
that will penetrate and overcome hearts, enlighten 
intellect and assuage anger. 

“Only those of no faith, or of little faith, can 
doubt the profound effect this poignant appeal 
may have on the hearts of the peoples of the war- 
ring nations. The Pope has voiced a hope common 
to countless millions of men. When millions wish 
a thing heartily enough and long enough and pur- 
posefully enough, such a thing has a fashion, in 
the long run, of coming to pass.” 

Such reiteration of faith in the power of prayer 
is inspiring. Unhappily, those of us who pray fervently 
for peace often feel a helpless defeatism. Even as we 
pray we observe the tremendous force of a government 
which holds enslaved an entire continent and we note 
the frightful bombardment that goes on nightly as 
millions of human beings are terrorized. 

The urge is to meet force with force. Our own na- 
tion waits patiently with a feeling of resignation— 
when shall our turn come? Every day seems to bring 
us nearer to the edge of the precipice. Entanglement 
appears assured despite our best effort to keep out 
of the war. 


SKEPTICISM OF Concurrently we speed our 
THE AGES STILL mechanized production so as to 
BEWILDERING MAN provide man-killing weapons at 

the earliest possible moment. 
Our draft army is enroute to camps everywhere. Our 
Navy is out on patrol. The determination to fight for 
what may be presented to us as a matter of self- 
preservation is growing perceptibly. How then shall 


we pray? And what is the understandable purpose? 

These questions bring us back to the skepticism the 
for ages has bewildered man even as today he strug. 
gles to retain his faith against the tottering walls of 
crumbling civilization. 


PEACE MUST BRING Whether our lot be peace or war, 
EMANCIPATION TO nations, like individuals, mus 
ENSLAVED PEOPLES discover for themselves again a 

basic relationship to the spiritual 
force that can move Heaven and earth. It is this power 
of the Almighty which men from time immemorial 
have been slow to recognize except in times of ad- 
versity. 

Such an era of desperation is here. The world leans 
heavily on thin reeds of tradition and wonders what it 
is that keeps the plague and the holocaust unabated as 
all around us reason and logic, unselfishness and jus- 
tice are pulverized by the bombs that blast the bodies, 
not solely of combatants, but of innocent men, women 
and children. 

Even the hearts of those possessed of an abundance 
of food harden as pleas are made to succor the peoples 
of occupied territories. We are told they must not be 
saved—to send food to the starving, hungry, enslaved 
human beings of the occupied territories is sternly re- 
jected as aid to the enemy whose armies would thus be 
enabled to acquire more sustenance for a continuation 
of the battle. 

When shall we turn the tide of this brutishness? 
How shall we penetrate the armor of the stolid dic- 
tatorships which hold millions within their frightful 
discipline? 

For this the Pope urges prayer. We must pray, His 
Holiness says, until the Lord shall hear our supplica- 
tion. We must find within ourselves, moreover, that 
new approach to Him which will someday bring under- 
standing to a bewildered world. 

But, you will ask, where amidst these abstractions 
do we find concrete guidance? 

There is always the risk that one’s own exhortation 
will be clothed with self-righteousness. We as a nation 
have done nothing wrong—we think. We have offended 
nobody else in the world—we say. Surely, we are not 
guilty of any international transgression—we argue. 

But the penetrating examination which is so ¢&* 
sential to any appraisal of self compels the admission 
that America and her citizenry have sinned by theif 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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prolonged indifference to the problems of a world 
which now entangle us despite our selfish desire to 
avoid their burdens. 

What might we have done in the past to prevent 
the world catastrophe? We promised the peoples of 
Germany in 1918 a measure of justice. Did we keep the 
faith or did we sow the seeds of bitterness which caused 
subsequent generations to defy the principle of 
brotherhood ? 

In the closing months of the last war, the United 
States spoke persuasively earnest words to the German 
people. We had the resources to restore the world to 
economic sanity but in our selfishness we refused to 
look beyond our borders. May we pray now to see the 
light of a different era of international co-operation? 

Maybe prayer seems futile because we as a nation 
have not charted our own course with the resoluteness 
of spirit that commands confidence among other peo- 
bples. Why is the voice of America silent at a time when 
millions in conquered lands and in Germany itself 
are waiting for some great address to conscience that 
shall liberate us all? 

We shun “appeasement” as if it were treason. If by 
appeasement is meant surrender of human rights, of 
liberty, of the right of peoples to govern themselves, 
then it should be shunned. For there can be no peace 
onearth where humanity is enslaved. 

But if by words of peace, we mean to convey to 
the oppressed peoples of Europe a sincere program of 
emancipation, then there is perhaps more chance of 
victory in an appeal to reason than in all the weapons 
of destruction man has fashioned. It is to peoples— 
not rulers—that we must address ourselves now, as 
we did so effectively in 1918. 


—_ 


BROTHERHOOD OF Where shall we acquire the in- 
MAN REPLACED spiration for such a crusade? It 
BY MATERIALISM comes primarily in the regenera- 
tion of the individual—the will- 
ingness of man to admit first to himself and then to 
others his own sense of inadequacy, his own sense of 
responsibility for the failure that he has made in his 
day and age. 

When all around us men and women, young and 
old, begin to see that prayer is futile unless those who 
Pray are ready to make each day the sacrifices that 
entail service to others, then perhaps the present 
generation of which we are a part will qualify for 


— 


those who call for war but who are unwilling to make the 


The Pope’s prayer for peace raises anew a challenge to 


sacrifices of peace—America’s sin in world affairs. 


the blessings of peace which now are denied us. 

The world has become too much rooted in the 
theme of mere possession, of acquisition, of quest for 
power, of the vanity of place, of compensation only 
through the coin of materialism. The compensations of 
the spirit and of genuine brotherhood do not yet grati- 
fy and this may be one reason why prayers die on our 
lips, silenced in fear and misgiving because we have 
not ventured to do the work on earth that God would 
have us do. 


PEACE HAS 
BECOME A 
HOSTILE CONCEPT 


The ego that guides us in our 
day-to-day bickerings slowly 
saps the strength of a nation. For 
the whole can not be stronger 
than the sum of its parts. Creature comfort begets an 
idolatry that makes us indifferent to the woes of suffer- 
ing humanity in other lands. We want our lives, our 
property, our fortunes, and our sacred honor—and we 
are willing to let the rest of the world shift for itself. 
Can it be that a Higher Force now challenges this 
principle of national policy, this selfish tenet of indi- 
vidual behavior and even as we pray asks us to prove 
that we really would pay the price that peace de- 
mands? 

Peace is a hostile concept today because we are 
afraid of what it may mean to us. We are afraid of the 
pride that we must bury as we admit our shortcom- 
ings. We are afraid of the property loss we must 
undergo as we concede that world trade and a world 
equilibrium require financial and material contribu- 
tions as generous in the days of peace as they were ex- 
travagant in times of war. 

But peace is inevitable. Our trust in the ultimate 
consummation of a peace with justice is not misplaced. 
Its realization is merely postponed till the human in- 
stinct for brotherhood emerges again. It can come 
only as nations, one by one, find in their revitalized in- 
dividuals an understanding of the obligations of 
prayer. 

For when we learn to pray not for our comforts and 
our material wants, but for the lives of others even in 
far distant lands, and when we, too, begin to find each 
day in our own lives the way to serve unselfishly the 
people all around us, then perhaps will the power of 
prayer well up to Heaven, bringing us a peace whose 
rewards we have truly earned and whose blessings we 
have really deserved. 
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TAXES, STRIKES AND WAR WORRIES 


Arms Problems and Aid for Britain Give Executive a Troubled Week 


A conference on revenue 
needs. Move to co-ordinate 
fifth-column investigations 


In the center of the lobby in the Ex2cu- 
tive Office of the White House is an im- 
mense round table whose polished top, 
Washington guide books magnificently re- 
late, “is made up of two kinds of Philip- 
pine hardwood, its center consisting of a 
cross section of a gigantic red narra tree, 
9 feet 6 inches in diameter.” 

Although this huge piece of furniture is 
used merely as a place where White House 
visitors, particularly newsmen, dump their 
hats and coats in wild abandon, it is, these 
days, the heart of the nation, standing 
only a few feet away from the desk of the 
President—the No. 1 news spot of the 
country. This is especially true twice a 
week, on Tuesdays at 4, and Fridays at 
10:30, when more than 100 reporters rush 
together to “confer” with Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

The exact times, 4 p.m. and 10:30 a.m., 
are a bit inaccurate, as the President is 
always at least 15 minutes late. But that 
quarter-hour is never wasted. It is, in fact, 
a vital period in the news-gathering efforts 
of a democracy. During those 15 minutes, 
around the edge of the Philippine hard- 
wood, the country’s crack newsmen, pick- 
ing up their ears and dropping their voices, 
talk about every current issue under the 
sun, compare notes, prepare questions to 
ask the Chief Executive, and challenge 
their neighbors to ask the questions they 
themselves dare not put to the Presi- 
dent. 

Last week these were the words most 
frequently overheard in the White House 
lobby: “Strikes” . . . “Secretary Perkins” 
<> 0 BOM 00 « See BW i 
“Ramspeck Bill” . . . “Aid to Britain.” 

And those words were on the lips of 
Franklin Roosevelt, too: 

“Strikes.” After a 90-minute conference 
with Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, Attorney General 
Jackson and Defense Commissioner Hill- 
man, the President, annoyed and troubled 
by the Vultee aircraft strike, flatly de- 
clared that he intended to keep all defense 
production plants open and undamaged, 
always. 

“Secretary Perkins.” Through his press 
secretary, Steve Early, the Chief Execu- 
tive denied that Miss Perkins had sub- 
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mitted her resignation as Secretary of La- 
bor, or that she had even discussed the 
matter at the White House. Then, speak- 
ing in a logical vein, Mr. Early added: 
“Since there has been no resignation, there, 
of course, has been no acceptance of it.” 
(He likewise dismissed reports that Mayor 
La Guardia, of New York, would succeed 
Secretary Stimson: “Ask Mr. Stimson and 
Mr. La Guardia about that; we know noth- 
ing about it.’’) 

“Taxes.” Dining at the White House 
Friday night, Mr. Roosevelt met Treasury 
and congressional officials to talk over the 
cold fact that the Government is going to 
spend twice as much money as it will be 
able to collect in taxes this coming year. 
The meeting, said the President, was in- 
formal and purely exploratory. 

“Martin Dies.” After a week of ex- 
changing telegrams and aiming press state- 
ments at each other, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Dies, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee Investigating Un-American Activities, 
finally got together Friday noon to thresh 
out long-standing differences as to which 
government agency was to handle the anti- 
fifth-column drive. Flying to Washington 
from his Texas home, at the summons of 
the President, Chairman Dies talked with 
“the boss” for 50 minutes, with “no com- 
ment” at the end. 







—Harris & Ewing 


THE WHITE HOUSE LOBBY . . . EARS UP, VOICES DOWN 


“Dies... ‘Britain’ ...“‘Ramspeck”... 


“Ramspeck Bill.” With Representatives 
Ramspeck and Randolph and Senator 
Mead hanging over his shoulder at the 
White House desk, Mr. Roosevelt dipped 
pen in ink and finally signed the bill which 
blankets about 200,000 federal workers 
under civil service. 

“Aid to Britain.” The Chief Executive 
returned from his Thanksgiving rest at 
Hyde Park, like a conscientious schoolboy, 
early Monday morning, to find a heavy 
day ahead—but he did not waste much 
time in slipping the British Ambassador 
into his calling schedule. Although he car- 
ried a bulging dispatch case into F.D.R.’s 
oval office, Lord Lothian insisted that his 
conversation was not concerned with spe- 
cific requests. And then he added: “The 
President made no promises of any sort 
or kind.” 

Aid to Britain, White House intimates 
observed, was an overwhelming worry 
throughout the week. 

Another worry was the defense program 
at home. To see what he could do to speed 
up production, Mr. Roosevelt decided to 
take another inspection trip in the next 
few days. Since this tour may take him 
more than 12 hours from Washington by 
rail, the President announced that if an 
emergency arose he would return to the 
White House by airplane. 
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*** Safe Driving Award missed 
fire completely when an insurance 
company sent it to a man who has 
never had the slightest mishap dur- 
ing the fourteen years he has owned 
acar. His formula for safety is a 
simple one. He has never driven 
the car himself. 


GEE FELLERS,! 
COULDNT LET THE 





INGENUITY REACHED A NEW HIGH 
in excuses recently when a fugitive 
from a Rochester, N. Y. peniten- 
tiary told his captors that the cold 
weather had him worried about his 
car. He had flown the coop in order 
to drain the water out of his road- 
ster’s radiator. Greater love hath 
no man for his motor. 


*** There’s Such a Thing As 
going too far, in the opinion of a 
motorist who was held up while 
driving near Eugene, Oregon. The 
highwayman not only relieved the 
autoist of his cash but insisted upon 
a driving lesson to boot, and then 
made off with the car. In this case 
alittle learning proved a dangerous 
thing. 


*** City Limit Sign was moved 
accidently a block inside the 
boundary of Vincennes, Ind., by the 
State Highway Department. City 
officials ordered it moved back, in- 
dignantly demanding: “What do 
they think this is . . . Europe?” 


** * Neighbors Saw a Hose run- 
ning from the exhaust to the in- 
terior of an Oregon man’s car and 
Promptly summoned a_ deputy 
sheriff to investigate the suicide. 
But the car was empty and the 





owner strolled up to explain that 
he was just fumigating. This is a 
wide-open hint to the Nebraska 
motorist who recently struck a 
skunk on the road and was refused 
admittance to a local garage. 


* * * No Longer a Complete Bur- 
den on society, the long-haul hitch- 
hiker now offers more than merely 
his brilliant company to cross-coun- 
try motorists. Many thumbers are 
reported carrying signs printed: 
“Tl pay for the gas.” Come to 
think of it, any man with political 
aspirations would win by a land- 
slide on this plank: “I’ll pay your 
gas tax.” 


* * * Mexican Peons Always Ride 
On Burros while females trudge 
dutifully behind. A curious tourist 
asked a peasant pointblank why the 
senora walked instead of riding. 
With a remarkable show of pa- 
tience, the man replied, “But 
sefior, my wife doesn’t own a bur- 
ro!” 


* * * Vitally Significant News is 
the fact that eight new Esso tank- 
ers have been launched from Amer- 
ican shipyards this year. For since 
these ships go to join the world’s 
largest fleet under a private house 
flag, they strengthen still further 
the service of oil supply to the na- 
tion. Current events demonstrate 
how essential is the free flow of oil 
to American industry and the de- 
fense program. Tankers make their 
regular rounds like postmen, fear- 
ing neither heat nor cold nor gloom 
of night. In a very real sense they 
are the marine counterparts of the 
Esso service stations one sees along 
the highways. On various occasions 
ships of the Esso fleet have picked 
up the crews and passengers of 
vessels and airplanes in distress. 
Just recently a message of thanks 
came from Miami. It reported the 


breakdown of a fishing boat bound 
for the Bahamas, which after drift- 
ing all night, was picked up by the 
Esso Tanker Wallace E. Pratt. 
Tankermen have other problems, 
too. The Esso New Orleans ar- 
rived at Baltimore not long ago 
with 40 feet of dead whale floating 
across the bows. Getting rid of the 
monster called for resourcefulness, 
but eventually the situation (and 
the atmosphere) were cleared up. 





SHOWING OFF 


is just as much an adult trait as it 
is juvenile, says a college president, 
and most traffic accidents can be 
blamed on “smart tricks” per- 
formed behind the wheel. In other 
words, some drivers carry too many 
pounds of pressure in the ego. 


*** Not a Danse Macabre is 
the Jalopy Jamboree held annually 
in Sacramento, but a safety cam- 
paign dressed up in festive garb. 
A group of Sacramentans hold a 
graveyard parade each year, the 
“floats” being autos that have out- 
lived their usefulness and constitute 
a highway menace. The procession 
invariably heads for a junkyard 
where destruction awaits the out- 
moded cars. The sponsors of this 
funeral cortege are promoting the 
Jalopy Jamboree Club of America 
and offering charters to other cities. 
If your city is interested, write to 
Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, and we'll 
see that you make the proper con- 
tact. 


a 
Copyright, 1940, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


It will be one full year, at least, before the United 
States will be able to produce enough warplanes to give 
Great Britain equality in the air against Germany. 

Realizing that American production may be the de- 
cisive factor in pulling Britain out of its present critical 
condition, and in ultimately winning the war, U.S. offi- 
cials are asking whether Britain can hold out during this 
crucial year, and, if not, whether American industries 
‘an speed up plane production drastically, thus shorten- 
ing the time gap. 

In announcing last week that American aid to Britain 
had reached its peak for the moment, that everything 
possible in the way of speeding production was being 
done, President Roosevelt did not mention specific out- 
put figures as of today. Official sources, however, reveal 
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that American factories this November produced barely 
350 planes for sale to Britain. This total is based on the 
Government’s rule of thumb whereby the United States 
and Britain will share 50-50 in American production of 
war equipment. 

Further, as the Pictogram shows, by Jan. 1, 1941, the 
total for Great Britain will be only 500 a month. Half a 
year later, by July 1, the production rate will be 1,000 @ 
month. And by Jan. 1, 1942, Great Britain will be re- 
ceiving 1,500 planes a month from American factories, 
All of these figures, defense officials admit, are liberal 
estimates. 

Production of warplanes for Great Britain, as a matter 
of fact, has run behind schedule ever since orders began 
to pour in last year. The September rate, for example, was 
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AMERICAN WARPLANES 


only a little more than 200, and in October the total 
was only 290. All in all, the United States has delivered 
approximately 3,500 airplanes of all types to Britain and 
France since the former allies started war purchases in 
this country. 

Military experts agree that the need for planes in Eng- 
land grows greater day by day. Recent air raids over the 
island, such as the attack on aircraft engine factories 
around Coventry, are preventing Britain’s own production 
from rising above the present estimated level of between 
1,000 and 1,500 a month; are slowing British armament ef- 
fort as much as 40 per cent. Germany, on the other hand, 
still maintains a monthly rate of at least 3,000 war- 
planes. 

Becoming more and more dependent upon American 
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The Race Against Time 


production, the British have an immediate goal of 12,000 
additional planes from American factories. To pay for 
these, and those already purchased, the British Gov- 
ernment, during the first year of the war, out of a total 
of $2,000,000,000 for purchases in the United States, set 
aside about $1,200,000,000 for aircraft—and plans to 
spend $2,000,000,000 more this coming year. 

Today the Royal Air Force is receiving up to 80 per 
cent of the combat planes built in this country. Under 
the 50-50 allotment rule, the United States is keeping 
most of the new training planes. The release to Britain of 
26 Consolidated bombers and 20 flying fortresses—an- 


nounced a few weeks ago—increases the number of types 
of American planes that have been sent to Europe to 
more than a dozen. 
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Should the U.S. Neutrality Act Be Revised 
To Permit Our Ships to Carry Supplies to Britain? 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance and Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 

In my judgment, the Neutrality Law 
should not be revised to allow our mer- 
chant ships to carry supplies to Great 
Britain. It is just another step toward war. 

I do not believe the United States 
should intervene in Europe’s wars, no mat- 
ter how strongly our sympathies lie with 
England. American ships carrying supplies 
to England would undoubtedly be at- 
tacked by Axis powers, providing the nec- 
essary “incident” to inflame American sen- 
timent and make Europe’s war our war. 

I say keep the “cash and carry” of the 
Neutrality Act and do not repeal the 
Johnson Act. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


NEW YORK CITY; International Lawyer; 
Former Legal Adviser to the British Em- 
bassy at Washington, 

answers: 

In answer to your question, I would 
say unequivocally, “yes.” 

Our neutrality have become a 
farce. The nation is committed to the pol- 
icy of every aid to Great Britain. It would 
be ridiculous to minimize this aid, of vital 
necessity to our first line of defense, be- 
cause of a statute ill-advised in its origin 


laws 





: —Alfred Fox 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT 
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With Britain’s need for American 
material aid to resist Nazi aggres- 
sion daily becoming more acute, 
the suggestion has been advanced 
in this country that the Neutrality 
Act be revised to permit transport 
of supplies to Great Britain in 
American ships. To obtain a cross 
section of opinion on this question, 





The United States News asked 
members of Congress, authorities 
on government and international 
law and others this question: 
Should the Neutrality Act 
be revised so that our mer- 
chant vessels can carry sup- 
plies to Great Britain? 
Answers are presented herewith. 








and wholly inapplicable to the present 
situation. 

Our so-called neutrality laws will soon 
rank with the prohibition laws as some- 
thing placed in the statute books by well- 
meaning people who did not grasp the 
great human elements in the revolutionary 
world of today. Such laws must yield to 
American national interest and defense, 
and hence must go into the limbo of de- 
served oblivion. Born of fear of war, they 
have encouraged war; strictly observed, they 
would paralyze us in our defense against 
aggression on both sides of our continent. 


Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers 


Retired, Washington, D.C.; Former Com- 
mander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 


answers: 


I think the present act should be re- 
pealed and that the country should re- 
vert to the international law of neutrality, 
which permits privately owned ships to 
take merchandise where they will, subject 
to the rules of contraband and blockade. 

If the general law were followed, ex- 
porters and ship owners would protect 
themselves by war insurance and other 
recognized practices and the 
Government would incur no responsibility. 
England would benefit from the change. 


business 


James Truslow Adams 
SOUTHPORT, CONN.; Historian; Former 
Captain, Military Intelligence Division, 
General Staff of the Army, 

answers: 

Your question is both specific and gen- 
eral. In general, I do not believe that, in a 
world changing as rapidly as ours, any 
laws can be passed that will cover every 
occasion. 

Specifically, at the present moment it 


seems to me that the British Empire is 
fighting our battle for freedom and all we 
have held dear as making life worth while. 

Throughout our history we have stood 
for the freedom of the seas. I see no reason 
for going back on that when doing so in- 
volves the failure to give all the help we 
can to a gallant people who are fighting 
for us. 

I say, change the law. 


Edwin Borchard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Professor of Law, 
Yale University; Counselor of International 
Law, 


answers: 

I do not think the Neutrality Act should 
be revised so that American merchant ves- 
sels can carry supplies to Great Britain. 
Further revision of the Neutrality Act 
would probably be a further step toward 
open war. If American privately owned 
shipping is needed, it could be purchased 
by British, preferably private, interests 
and the flag transferred if the Maritime 
Commission consents. Publicly owned ves- 
sels may not legally be sold to the British 
Government. 

I was not in favor of taking American 
shipping off the high seas anywhere, but, 
since that policy was adopted, its change 
now for the purpose you suggest could not 
be sustained under the guise of neutrality. 


William R. Castle 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Former Under Sec- 
retary of State and Ambassador to Japan, 
answers: 

This country would have been better 
off, and, I believe, in no more danger of 
getting into the war, without the Neutral- 
ity Act. 

Our ships should be permitted to carry 
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The Question of the Week 


what they want where they want, but it 
should be reiterated again and again that, 
if they enter war zones in time of war, 
they do so at their own risk. If it were 
stressed that the American Government 
will take no responsibility for what hap- 
pens to those who knowingly risk their 
ships and their lives for profit, the loss of 
cargoes and even of men would not be a 
cause of war. But to revise the Neutrality 
Act avowedly for the reason you give is 
to discard any claim to official American 
neutrality, is to declare ourselves as bellig- 
erents. To that I am unalterably opposed. 


Henry Breckinridge 
NEW YORK CITY; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, 

answers: 

The Neutrality Act should be revised 
so that our merchant vessels can carry 
supplies to Great Britain. The crux of the 
survival of freedom among men depends 
upon the issue of the Battle of Britain. 
Qur hands should be untied so as to give 
the Executive freedom of action in the 
rapidly changing phases of the crisis. 


Senator Glass 


(Dem.), Virginia; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; Former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 


answers: 

If you will look at the Congressional 
Record, you will note that I severely de- 
nounced that provision of the Neutrality 
Act that prohibits this nation from sending 
its merchant vessels wherever they need 
to go. 


Dr. Joseph C. Menendez 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Only in event of grave emergency or 
deliberate attack should the present Neu- 
trality Act be revised. Continue sending 
ill possible supplies to Britain, transport- 
ed in her own vessels. 

Continuing this policy, ships of our 
merchant marine are not targets and there 
is lessened probability of the United 
States becoming involved. It affords great- 
ff opportunity to carry out more com- 
pletely preparedness and a total national 
defense program, with full production, 
without interference by fear, anxiety or 
confusion. 

Should Britain’s loss of ships create a 
menace to us, it is best to sell vessels out- 
night, upon approval of the Maritime 
Commission, to sail under English registry. 
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Young enough to venture, 
Old enough to know how 


Teve to the name of their Company, 
venturesome New Departure engineers 
developed today’s accepted bearing 
types and perfected precision manufac- 
ture of uniform high quality in quantity. 


And....they continue to pioneer! 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Vorheieg Rl Like 2 Ball e 





Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” 


Authorized automotive and industrial replace. 
ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 
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CREDIT FOR BRITAIN: VIEWS OF PRESS 


Commentators Generally in Favor of Revision of the Johnson Act 


Some editors contend British 
should further exhaust their 
assets before receiving aid 


Revision of the Johnson Act so as to 
permit American loans to Great Britain to 
help finance her war effort is favored al- 
most unanimously by the commenting 
press. There is some difference of opinion, 
however, on the question of how soon the 
revision should be made, a few editors 
contending that Great Britain should 
use up more of her own resources be- 
fore receiving credits from the United 
States. The act now forbids loans to 
countries that have defaulted on war 
debts. 

The question comes to the fore as a re- 
sult of the statement by Lord Lothian, 
British Ambassador, that his nation will 
need more munitions and more ships from 
the United States, “and perhaps financial 
aid as well”; that Britain “is beginning to 
come to the end of her financial resources.” 

“Repeal of the Johnson Act or finding 
some way to circumvent it,” according to 
the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “is 
being urged upon the Administration. If 


Hungerford for Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 





THE HITCH-HIKER 


larger measures of aid from this country 
could be assured, it would more than off- 
set the alleged gains in diplomacy made 
by the Axis powers.” 

“Since we are committed to the princi- 
ple of all aid to Britain, short of war,” 
states the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, (Ind.), 
“assistance of types suggested will almost 
certainly have to be considered sooner or 
later. It is time, therefore, that every 
thoughtful American should give atten- 
tion to the issues involved.” 

“There can be no valid contention,” ar- 
gues the New York Post (Ind.), “against 
granting financial aid to Britain, in view 
of our united acceptance of the funda- 
mental advantage and, indeed, necessity 
of giving full material help. Even the 
argument that to do so might be consid- 
ered an act of war by Hitler and his ac- 
complices—which might have seemed 
plausible a few months ago—no longer 
can carry any claim to belief.” 

“Once and for all,” concludes the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), “we 
should accept the fact that our problem 
is not how to avoid risks—that is impos- 
sible—but which way the risks are greater 
—in aiding Britain even to the extent of 
granting vital credits, or in clinging fatu- 
ously to exploded notions of technical neu- 
trality and ignorant isolationism, until 


England goes down.” 


“We are committed,” says the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette (Ind.), “to the policy of 
aiding the British. They have accepted 
that policy, and are planning to carry on 
in full reliance upon America’s determina- 
tion to make good. No formal alliance, no 
treaty, requires us to do this. We are 
bound by nothing but our avowed purpose, 
based upon the soundest considerations of 
national self-interest.” 

“The subject, vital to us,” declares the 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind), 
“is one that should receive the fullest con- 
sideration and discussion, not so much 
from the standpoint of helping England 
as from the standpoint of our own national 
self-interest . . . One of the first steps, 
from the American side, should be an ex- 
amination of Britain’s precise financial 
position with particular reference to her 
resources in the United States.” 

“Britain is not broke yet,” asserts the 
Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil (Ind), 
and explains that “her resources are 
still enormous. When her resources are 
exhausted, we should give her whatever 
she needs in money and supplies to finish 
the job; but only if it is clear that she 
has a chance to win.” 


Brown for New York Herald Tribune 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 
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“TURN, SO | CAN SEE YOUR FACE” 


Messner for Rochester Times-Union 


IMPORTED OVERCOAT 


The Dies Committee ‘White Paper’: 


Comments of the 


The “white paper” issued by the House 
Committee Investigating Un-American 
Activities is regarded by two-thirds of the 
commenting press as highly valuable and 
should be helpful in exposing a network 
of Nazi propaganda and possible espionage 
and sabotage. 

One-third of the editors, however, hold 
that Representative Dies’s committee has 
uncovered no evidence of illegal acts by 
German agents, the chief targets of the 
report; that it told little that was not 
known before, and that the document has 
value only as another contribution to the 
publicity concerning Nazi activities. 

“The report will awaken the public as a 
whole and tend to keep us on guard,” says 
the Rock Island (IIl.) Argus (Ind.), with 
the conclusion that “it does a thorough 
job.” ‘ 

Observing that “Nazi agents carry on 
their duties aided and abetted by accred- 
ited representatives of the German Gov- 
ernment,” the New York Post (Ind.) con- 
cludes: “The only way to meet this chal- 
lenge effectively is to oust every German 
diplomat, consul and agent who has abused 
our hospitality.” 

The Connellsville (Pa.) Courier (Ind.) 
agrees that “the disclosures may yet re- 
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sult in a radical change in diplomatic re- 
lations.” 

“The white book,” states the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.) , “seems to tell chiefly 
of little schemes and little men, and of 
techniques as clumsy as von Papen’s in 
the days of the World War . . . The func- 
tion of the Dies Committee should be to 
sharpen the awareness of the American 
people and nothing more. The work of 
watching and catching totalitarian schemes 
can be left to the Department of Justice, 
which is keeping alert eyes on them.” 

“There have already been serious suspi- 
cions of sabotage in the United States, 
which cannot be ignored or tolerated,” 
contends the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
(Rep.), “and we cannot brook attempts 
to cripple our defense program.” 

“Spies and saboteurs,” remarks the Hel- 
ena (Mont.) Independent (Ind.), “un- 
questionably are at work among us, but 
let us be in no haste to accuse others as 
traitors planning our downfall.” That 
paper suggests that “it would not be 
strange were the views of Mr. Dies to be 
warped.” 

“The Youngstown (0.) Vindicator 
(Dem.) comments that “the activities de- 
scribed are principally concerned with 
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“‘COULDN’‘T WE HAVE MORE UNITY?“ 


fostering German trade interests in this 
hemisphere, and in themselves such actions 
are not illegal.” 

“The Dies Committee knows,” accord- 
ing to the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.), “that the information which it 
releases will come as no surprise to the 
United States military intelligence corps 
or to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
These secret agencies doubtless have been 
following in this country the activities of 
all the belligerent nations. The fact that 
the committee just now is making public 
what it has learned does not in any way 
mean that Uncle Sam has been asleep 
while Nazi Germany has been busy doing 
its best to sell its side of the picture to 
Americans. The Nazi program in this 
country has been far from effective. Most 
Americans, it is obvious enough, have not 
been ‘taken in’ by Nazi propaganda.” 

“The expose,” as appraised by the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “con- 
tains surprisingly little that is unfamiliar. 
Most of the facts that Mr. Dies proclaims 
to the accompaniment of verbal sirens and 
alarm. bells have been known since the 
outbreak of the war to those who have 
given even casual attention to propaganda 
methods.” 

“Common sense demands,” observes 
the Canton (O.) Repository (Ind.), 
“that the roots of treasonable activity 
be chopped off wherever and _ when- 
ever they can be found. And they must 
be found.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand.- 
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HEALTH: A NEW DEFENSE FRONT 


Our Drive to Check Disease and Cut Its 10-Billion-Dollar Annual Cost 


Physical defects of conscripts 
emphasize need for better 
diet and preventive medicine 


America’s defense needs are forcing gov- 
ernment officials to take stock of the na- 
tion’s health. They are finding that on the 
whole the population is healthier than it 
was 25 years ago, but that sickness still 
levies a heavy charge on American effi- 
ciency. 

Army doctors now are rejecting almost 
a fourth of the young men who have been 
drafted for military service. Many of their 
physical defects can be remedied by treat- 
ment, and an appropriation of $25,000,000 
is being recommended to cure them. 

The fact that a fourth of the nation’s 
potential fighters are unfit for service pre- 
sents a serious health problem, but health 
authorities still are encouraged by the im- 
provement recorded in the past 25 years. 
During the draft in the first World War, 
examiners found physical defects in 468 
of each 1,000 men examined, and stand- 
ards today are higher than they were then. 


Lessons Learned From Europe 


In planning a public health program as 
part of the preparedness drive, American 
officials are drawing upon the experiences 
of England and Germany, which have 
shown that, in modern warfare, a healthy 
fighting and working population is as nec- 
essary as strength in arms. Great Britain, 
in fact, fears that German bombs may in- 
jure British health more than British pro- 
ductive capacity, since millions of city 
dwellers, crowded in insanitary shelters, 
face grave dangers of epidemics. 

The danger of epidemics is not immedi- 
ate in the United States, but health offi- 
cials well remember the plague of influenza 
that swept the entire world near the close 
of the last war. To prevent another such 
disaster, they are now plotting a program 
of general health improvement. Indica- 
tions that this program could pay divi- 
dends, as well as enable Americans to re- 
sist disease, are given by studies that 
show the average American worker is idle 
10 days a year because of illness. The an- 
nual cost to the country in accidents, dis- 
ease, illness and needless death is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000,000. To cut this cost, 
health authorities want appropriations of 
only a small fraction of this sum. 

In planning to tie public health into the 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH: FREE LUNCH FOR 9,000,000 CHILDREN 





—Wide World 


MILITARY HEALTH: ONE-FOURTH OF DRAFTEES REJECTED 


defense program, the Defense Commis- 
sion’s Consumer Division, the Public 
Health Service, the Department of Agri- 
culture and other government agencies 
are co-operating with military authorities. 
Their program, now on paper, is three- 
fold: (1) give the population more ade- 
quate food; (2) extend medical services 
to the public, and (3) make certain that 
soldiers get the best possible medical treat- 
ment. 

Recent medical research indicates that 
perhaps the most important health insur- 
ance is a sufficient and proper supply of 
food, that inadequate diet may be respon- 
sible for more illness than is generally 
realized. 

The U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 
has reported that 45,000,000 Americans in 
low-income groups do not get food ade- 
quate to maintain health and vigor. Many 
of these persons eat enough to escape hun- 
ger, but, because they lack fruit, fresh veg- 










etables, milk and eggs, they tire easily, are 
ready prey to disease, and are chronical- 
ly bothered with stomach-aches and other 
pains. Pellagra, a nerve-wearing, debilitat- 
ing disease caused by faulty diet, also is 
too prevalent in many sections of the 
country, particularly since concentrated 
foods can prevent it. 

To improve the health of low-income 
groups, the Department of Agriculture is 
expanding its food-stamp plan, whereby 
relief families are allowed additional 
amounts of health-building foods. Today 
this plan is operating in 202 areas for 
2,500,000 persons, and by next year as- 
sistance will broaden to include 5,000,000 
persons in 250 communities. 

Surplus foods also are being distrib- 
uted to 3,000,000 school children in the 
form of free lunches, and, before the cur- 
rent school year ends, this program is to be 
broadened to include twice this number. 
Plans contemplate extending the free- 
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lunch program to 9,000,000 children in the 
1941-42 school year—a substantial ma- 
jority of all the children of relief families. 

Insufficient food, however, is only a part 
of the health problem. The Bureau of 
Home Economics finds that lack of in- 
come is not the only cause of malnutrition, 
that in some cases even millionaires may 
be dining poorly, however ample their 
tables. Nervous disorders have been laid 
to improper eating habits in many in- 
stances. 

Chief reason for these maladies is be- 
lieved to be a deficiency in vitamins. One 
of the energy vitamins, for example, is 
vitamin B, found in the whole wheat germ 
and similar foods. Modern diets are more 
likely to be deficient in this vitamin than 
any other, but recent findings indicate that 
they can be corrected by including a chem- 
ical—thiamin chloride—in food. 

The British are so impressed with the 
value of thiamin chloride to health that 
they have ordered it to be put in white 
flour. Officials in this country are confer- | 
ring with millers on a similar program. 

Preventive medicine, rather than treat- | 
ment, is the keynote of that part of the | 
health program dealing with disease. An 
example of achievements in this field is 
presented by New York City, which in the 
last two years has had the lowest death 
rate in history. Through public hygiene, 
improved sanitation and _ inoculations, 
deaths from scarlet fever, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid, pneumonia, meningitis and measles | 
were reduced markedly. 








New Drugs Aid Health Campaign 
Discoveries of new drugs, such as sulfa- 

nilamide, a coal tar derivative, also offer 

better methods of treating disease. Sulfa- 


Heat Proved 


nilamide has proved effective in treating | 


infections, and derivatives are now being 
used with success in preventing colds and 
influenza from developing into fatal pneu- 
monia. A similar drug is now being used 
experimentally in treating typhus. 

Continued development of these drugs 
leads to the hope that threats of epidemics 
can now be more easily controlled. 

Problems of military and community 
health are linked and are being tackled 
jointly by industry, the Army and Navy 
and the Public Health Service. Health 
officials are supervising the sanitation of 
military training camps that are now being 
built, and close attention is being paid to 
health conditions in areas where defe nse | 
industries are expanding. 

The health program also calls for stoc k- | 
ing supplies of drugs that may be needed 
in an emergency, like morphine and other 
opiates, and for preparing synthetic sub- 
stitutes for medicines like quinine, which 
are imported from Asia. 
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[ QUESTION: | 


Why Use a 








Motor Oil 
in Winter? 





| ANSWER: | 





Because It Can Help Give Your 
Car ‘An Extra Year of Youth’ 


Unfortunately, engine heat takes 
its toll of hard wear, regardless of 
the weather. So Winter, Summer, 
Spring and Fall, your motor oil 
must protect your engine against 
this heat—heat that can reach as 
high as 750° Fahrenheit even in 
the dead of Winter. 

Now auto experts, men who 
know motor cars best, will tell 
you that you can help give your 
car an extra year of youthful per- 
formance by giving it the right 
service. And the choice of a suit- 
able motor oil is of paramount im- 






























portance in caring for your car. 

Koolmotor and Cities Service 
Motor Oils are heat proved. That 
means that they have withstood 
higher degrees of heat at the re- 
finery than they ever will have 
to bear as a lubricant 
engine. 


in your 
Thus you get complete 
protection and Jong protection 
as well. 

So to guard against the heat in 
Winter weather, come in to your 
neighborhood Cities Service sta- 
tion and take your choice of these 
heat proved motor oils. 


Tune in every Friday night to the Cities Service Concert. 
58 associated NBC Red Network Stations, 8 P.M. E.S.T. 
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The AFL Charts Its Future: Coming Showdown 
With CIO, Defense of Labor Rights in Wartime 


New Orleans, La. 
Leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor believe they hold the high cards for 
a final showdown with their rival, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
sufficient strength to preserve the Feder- 
ation’s identity and increase its member- 
ship rolls through a possible war period. 
This was the underlying thought ex- 











Common DiIviDEND 
No. 123 

The final dividend for the year 1940 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share has 
been declared on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this Company, payable 
December 20, 1940, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De- 
cember 7, 1940. Checks will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 











pressed at the 60th annual AFL conven- 
tion, just closed after a fortnight’s meet- 
ing. Key to this confidence lies in three 
beliefs: 

1. Work of AFL leaders in the Novem- 
ber election has cemented a strong bond 
between the Federation and the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

2. The older and more conservative un- 
ions that make up the Federation will con- 
trast favorably with the newer unions of 
the CIO as the defense period develops 
and war feeling spreads; racketeering in 
the AFL unions will be less of a drag than 
radicalism in the CIO. 

3. Development of the defense program 
will force the Administration to rely more 
and more on the conservative AFL leader- 
ship in the same way that the British Gov- 
ernment has been forced to yield more and 
more power to British labor leaders. 

The Federation’s support for the gov- 
ernment foreign policy is unanimous. On 
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the method of administering the defense 
program, however, there is some disagree- 
ment. The convention approved five de- 
mands laid down by the AFL executive 
council as the basis for co-operation in the 
defense program. These are: 

(1) Majority rule must continue to op- 
erate; (2) the defense program should be 
in the hands of representatives of func- 
tional groups (industry and labor) head- 
ed by a civilian administrator; (3) labor 
should be represented on all defense agen- 
cies dealing with matters affecting labor’s 
welfare and such representatives should be 
selected by the groups concerned; (4) ad- 
ministration should be centralized for plan- 
ning and decision on principles, but decen- 
tralized for execution; (5) there should be 
equal representation of employers and em- 
ployes on advisory groups connected with 
employment control. 

Should wartime conditions develop, the 
Federation then expects that labor will 
have representation on all policy-making 
and administrative agencies and draft 
boards, and that labor and social-welfare 
standards will be maintained as essential 
to efficient production and national morale. 

Federation leaders expect that “the 
right to collective bargaining” will be 
maintained “whether the employer is a pri- 
vate individual or the Government.” 

Serious criticism was directed at the La- 
bor Division of the National Defense Com- 
mission for what the AFL characterized 
as confusion resulting from a_ second 
agency’s attempting to enter the field of 
mediation and conciliation. The official 
report to the convention said: 

“Your committee calls attention to the 
confusion which must arise if more than 
one federal agency enters the field of con- 
ciliation. It is our opinion that the respon- 
sibility for conciliation should be confined 
to the Conciliation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and that other federal 
agencies having contact with industrial 
problems which may arise should refer 
these to the Conciliation Division for in- 
vestigation and adjustment.” 

This criticism was directed at attempts 
by Defense Commissioner Sidney Hillman 
to mediate employer-union disputes with- 
out reliance on the Conciliation Service. 

How far the AFL leaders are prepared 
to go in co-operating with the defense pro- 
gram is not yet apparent. During the con- 
vention, AFL President William Green 
said that labor could sacrifice for defense 
“by preventing the interruption of pro- 
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duction through stoppages for any trivial 
reason—or for any reason.” 

Later an official spokesman for the Fed- 
eration denied that Mr. Green had intend- 
ed this statement to be taken as a declara- 
tion of policy. Even should the top leader- 
ship in the Federation adopt such a policy, 
it would have difficulty in enforcing it on 
its 107 affiliated unions, each autonomous 
in its employer relationships. 

The two-week session established a rec- 
ord of disposing of every issue without a 
controversy on the convention floor. All 
officers were elected without opposition. 
The antiracketeering resolution, cause of 
a preconvention controversy, was modified 
in committee and adopted by the conven- 
tion without a dissenting voice. 

Two other pre-convention disputes also 
were settled. One involved the elimination 
of a one-cent per member tax on each 
union to help pay for the anti-CIO battle 
and the other was clarification of rules gov- 
erning suspension of affiliated unions. 

To some observers, this “peace of New 
Orleans” appeared to be a truce, with un- 
derlying differences being held in abey- 
ance until another year. Mr. Green’s posi- 
tion within the Federation is described as 
that of a mollifier and peacemaker. Selec- 
tion of Seattle for the 1941 convention was 
regarded by some as indicating a possi- 
bility that AFL Vice President Daniel J. 
Tobin, also president of the Teamsters 
Union—largest in the AFL—will there at- 
tempt to assert his leadership. The Seattle 
Federation is led by Dave Beck, a Team- 
sters Union official, who will have a lead- 
ing part in arranging the 1941 meeting. 





—Harris & Ewing 
DANIEL J. TOBIN 
Perhaps next year 
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A FRIENDLY WARNING TO JAPAN 


Noted Banker Urges Tokyo to Reconsider Adherence to Axis Pact 


Greater assistance to Britain 
and China seen nullifying 
any Japanese threat to U.S. 


Significant of the feeling of American 
financial interests which have always been 
friendly to Japan is the address just made 
by Thomas W. Lamont, a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., before the 
Academy of Political Science. It will be 
recalled that J. P. Morgan & Co. headed 
the international syndicate which floated 
the $350,000,000 restoration loan after the 
Japanese earthquake of 1923. Mr. La- 
mont’s address follows in full text. 


By THOMAS W. LAMONT 


Six weeks ago Japan announced its entry 
into the Triple Axis with Germany and 
Italy. Therefore I am going to say a few 
words as to the Far East, and as to how 
the situation there bears upon the coun- 
try’s urgent desire to keep out of war. On 
official or semi-official visits to the Far 
East, I have made many friends in China 
and scores in Japan, some of the latter, 
because of their liberal views, having, alas, 
met death at the hands of assassins. In 


what I now propose to say, my intention 
is anything but provocative. It is friendly. 
But in a world where America is compelled 
to defend itself against the diplomacy of 
pure force, it is essential for us to face 
the facts. 

Japan’s announcement on September 27 
last of a ten-year offensive and defensive 
alliance with Germany and Italy definitely 
makes Europe and the Far East a single, 
great struggle. The conflict becomes truly 
a world war. In inducing Japan to enter 
the Axis, Germany, the leader of the enter- 
prise, had of course planned to throw us 
Americans into a panic, to turn our eyes 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and thus 
to slacken our aid to England. 

The moment, however, that America 
met Japan’s treaty announcement by re- 
calling its nationals and showing no in- 
tention of giving way to the jitters, the 
Japanese dropped their bellicose attitude. 
They saw plainly that our Government 
intended to handle the situation with great 
firmness. The fact, of course, is that the 
last thing the Japanese people want is war 
with the United States. 

Since Commodore Perry first opened 
Japan to Western civilization back in 1853, 
except for the unfortunate Japanese ex- 
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clusion regulation fixed by our Congress in 
1924, America’s attitude toward Japan has 
always been one of friendliness and grow- 
ing commercial and cultural relations. Not 
only did American investors assist Japan 
materially in public utility development, 
but, following the terrible earthquake and 
fire of 1923, the American people showed 
the most notable sympathy for Japan. The 
American Red Cross sent out a contribu. 
tion of $10,000,000. And Americans, with 
the warm approval of our own Govern- 
ment, lent great sums to the Japanese 
Government to help their destitute people 
and to aid in rebuilding their cities. The 
aid then rendered was a life saver for 
Japan’s economy and for her people gen- 
erally. 

But about ten years ago, a grave po- 
litical change came over Japan. That 
change has already laid heavy financial 
and economic burdens upon the whole 
Japanese people. Just as in the case of 
Germany in Europe, Japan had every op- 
portunity, because of its propinquity, to 
gain through peaceful, commercial pene- 
tration an immense trade with China. But, 
also like Germany, the dominant power in 
Japan would not be satisfied with natural 
trade development. It was bent on the ex- 
clusion of Western trade and _ influence 
from China. It was determined on con- 
quest. The first step was the seizure by 
the army of Manchuria in 1931. 

And then, three years ago, against the 
country’s best traditions and to the dismay 
of many of its people, the militarists em- 
barked upon the hopeless adventure of 
trying to subdue 400,000,000 people in 
China. Thus I ask my Japanese friends to 
listen to the words that in 1920 old Prince 
Yamagata, recognized perhaps as Japan’s 
greatest soldier and statesman since the re- 
birth of the nation in 1868, spoke to me at 
his villa just outside Tokyo: “Never,” said 
he, “must we attempt the military conquest 
of China. The attempt would fail and we 
should lose the friendship of America and 
England.” Has the prediction of the old 
Elder Statesman begun to come true? 

In the last three years the Japanese 
armies have wrought widespread destruc- 
tion on the countryside of China, have 
brought about the death of millions of in- 
nocent Chinese who have met with calm 
courage fate dropping from the skies. Yet 
the Japanese are still far away from their 
goal. Their gold supply has been dwindling, 
their taxes and their public debt have 
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taken a balloon ascension, their farmers 
and their industrial workers are burdened 
with increasing hardships. And, so far as 
I know, among Americans they have 
aroused feelings only of indignation and 
horror for their ruthless war upon the 
steadfast Chinese people. 

Meanwhile, the American Government’s 
policy has been cautious, patient and for- 
bearing. Japan has broken wide open the 
Nine Power Pact to respect China’s terri- 
torial integrity. She tried to exclude our 
trade from Manchukuo and paid no heed 
to Washington’s protest. And it was only 
successive breaches of international good 
faith that finally led our Government to 
suspend its commercial treaty with Japan. 
Washington has undoubtedly hoped, month 
by month, that Japan would change her 
course. But this new Triple Axis treaty 
shows conclusively that she still pursues 
the same tactics. In 1937, when Japan 
snt her troops into North China, the 
Government excused its action by declar- 
ing that it was taken only “to preserve the 
peace of East Asia.” Now the Tokyo Gov- 
emment declares the Axis treaty is de- 


signed to establish, in Mr. Hitler’s favorite | 


phrase, “a new order in Asia.” 
In this last fateful decade, the American 
Government has, through repeated state- 


—Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


ments, made clear that territorial ambi- 
tion in the Far East has no place in its 
attitude. Even the Japanese must realize 
that the American people warmly support 
their own Government, which is trying to 
apply toward all countries of the world, 
including Japan, those principles that tend 
to stabilize international relationships, 
never to submit them to the arbitrament 
of force. 

What course, then, ean America best 
adopt to secure her safety on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific, and to lessen the chances 
of our being forced to enter armed conflict 
om either ocean? First, then, we should 
tealize that, as long as Britain holds out, 
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In radio — that important influence in modern life—Western Electric equipment 
plays a big part. Here are the main routes of the high quality Bell System lines 
over which the “network broadcast” travels. Western Electric supplied the wire 
and cable, the poles, the vacuum tubes, the countless other items of apparatus. 





Guiding the program on its way. Tele- 
phone company “control offices”, West- 
ern Electric equipped, are located at key 
cities. They switch the network program 
to selected broadcasting stations, 


Western 


So, out of the telephone art comes much 
ot broadcasting’s plant. This apparatus 
is made by Western Electric, manufac- 
turer for the Bell System, with the same 
skill as your telephone, 
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MORE TRAINS 
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== Here again, for the 54th 
——"> > consecutive season, is 
: the greatest variety of 
fine train services between the East and 
Florida. This season, Coast Line features 
more trains — 8 fine trains daily; more speed 
—22 new Diesel-electric locomotive 
units; more /uxury—the only Recreation- 
Entertainment cars in the world, Tavern- 
Lounge and Tavern-Lounge-Observation 
cars for coach passengers, and many other 
innovations. Yet it costs no more for 
you to enjoy these modern travel comforts 
and luxuries enroute. So specify your 
train by name and go via Coast Line. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 

—‘*The Aristocrat of Winter Trains.” All Pull- 
man. Effective Dec. 13. 

ADVANCE FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
—CompanionTrain, earlier departure. Eff.Jan.9. 

FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 

— Pullman and super de luxe coach service to 
central, west and south Florida. Eff. Dec. 13. 

THE MIAMIAN — “The train of society.” Fore- 
noon arrivals (Miami 12:40 P.M.). Eff. Dec. 13. 

THE CHAMPION — This famous all-coach 
streamliner will be doubled in capacity and 
Diesel power Dec. 20. Now in service. 

VACATIONER — Greatest super de luxe coach 
train—1}4 hrs. faster this season. 25 hours New 
York to Miami. Now in service. 

HAVANA SPECIAL —Latest departure, earliest 
arrival —“‘saves a full business day.”” Now in 
service. 

PALMETTO LIMITED — Serving the resorts 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. Now in service. 






Service to all Florida East Coast points operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 


Ship your car ahead — It costs but little. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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Japan does not dare attempt much. In- 
deed, British resistance on the one hand, 
and at the same time the maintenance of 
her control of the Atlantic, have become 
the pivot of American security on both 
sides of this hemisphere. Therefore, con- 
stantly increasing material aid to England 
is the Number One route whereby Japan’s 
threat to America can be rendered null 
and void. 

What next? Continued and additional 
help to China. The Administration has 
already established the principle of exten- 
sive credits to China. That aid has been 
an excellent response to the temper and 
wishes of the American people. They have 
no desire to become involved in Far East- 
ern conflicts 7,000 miles across the ocean. 
But they see clearly that one way to lessen 
such chances of involvement is to give 
support to China in its heroic effort to 
maintain its independence. What China 
sorely needs is to have that support take 
the form of material supplies and planes 
as well as of credits. 

Third, as to the question of tightening 
America’s trade embargoes upon Japan: A 
private citizen not familiar with all the 
factors would not for a moment presume 
to suggest detailed measures to the Ad- 
ministration whose foreign policy along 
this line has been so carefully developed. 
The fact is, however, that certain notable 
inconsistencies and omissions exist in our 
Government’s semi-embargo policy. And 
in practice there is nothing quite so inef- 
fective as halfway sanctions. They thor- 
oughly exasperate the people against whom 
they are directed and yet accomplish no 
results. The embargo policy appears to 
have waited upon the development of pub- 
lic opinion here—and properly. Now that 
the Axis treaty, so evidently directed 
against the United States, has crystallized 
that opinion, perhaps the embargo policy 
will find further development. No doubt 
our Government will, if and when it deems 
the time has arrived, take further steps. 

And I may say that, in the matter of 
trade restrictions, my observation leads 
me to the quite definite belief that our 
Government will find no possible obstacle 
in the attitude of American exporters or 
industrial interests. Some people seem to 
think that in commercial circles particular 
trade interests always come first. On the 
contrary, in a situation like this in the Far 
East, our Government has only to make 
clear, through appropriate announcement, 
what its policies are, and those policies 
will immediately be followed by the Amer- 
ican business world. It is not for the busi- 
nessman to attempt to initiate the nation’s 
foreign policies. But if Washington decides 
it to be essential to our defense program 
not to ship to Japan material for bombs, 
or if further it decides that Japan’s avail- 
able exchange should be reduced by re- 
stricting our Japanese purchases, American 
trade interests will not fail to co-operate. 

Fourth, from our public prints it seems 
that some Americans favor sending addi- 
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EXPANDING 

PAYROLLS for 
PHILADELPHIA 





Shipbuilding and Shipfitting— 

A total of $956,709.318 in contracts for 
battleships, cruisers and auxiliary ves- 
sels has been awarded to Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, Cramp Shipbuilding Co., New 
York Shipbuilding Co. and Sun Ship. 
building and Drydock Corp. 


Tanks, Trucks and Accessories — 

A total of $112,880,663 has been assigned 
to a group of companies headed by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and The 
Autocar Company. 


Anti-Aircratt Guns, Howitzers, Bombs 
ond Ammunition — 

Seventy-nine Philadelphia-district comp- 
anies have received $99,703,527 in orders 
for these essential weapons. 


Uniforms — 

Contracts worth $13,566,878 for uniforms, 
service caps, coats, socks and accessories 
go to Philadelphia's textile industry. 


Tools and Precision Machines — 

The awarding to Philadelphia-district 
concerns of contracts totaling $5,279,383 
has begun to loosen the machine and 
tool bottleneck which has delayed Amer- 
ican rearmament. 


The Def Cc ion has ordered 
$22,086,478 worth of paint, varnish, metal 
dust, chamois skins, cardboard cartons, 
leather-belting, blueprint paper, chem- 
icals, soap, shoes, fuel oil, brushes, rope, 
alcohol, and many other products Phila- 
delphia makes. 
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Is your advertising adequate, 
here in America's third largest 
market? Why not check up? 


In Philadelphia today, The In- 
quirer is the leading newspaper 
... first in retail advertising... 
and first in national advertising 
... first in classified advertising 
... and first in TOTAL advertis- 
ing. Daily circulation exceeds 
400,000; Sunday circulation ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000. 
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some point or points in the Far East. 
Without regard to our responsibilities to 
the Philippines, whatever may happen to 
the Netherlands East Indies or to Singa- 
pore is, of course, of serious economic and 
strategic interest to this country. This 
our Government has already made clear 
jn recent public statements and, I under- 
stand, in communications to the Japanese 
Government, which point out the impor- 
tance of preserving the status quo in im- 
portant colonial areas, in both the East 
and West. 

I come now to Japan’s case. Like many 
others who have admired the extraor- 
dinary accomplishments of the Japanese 
people in peace-time pursuits, I have earn- 
est desire that their aggression should not 
drive my own country into a position of 
open enmity. That wish is strengthened 
because of the fact that for years I was 
personally active, with many others, in 
carrying through plans of friendship for, 
and material aid to, Japan. 

I ask, then, what possible gain Japan 
can expect to derive from this new Axis 
treaty? Germany presumably persuaded 
Japan into the Axis by holding out the 
promise that England would be downed, 
and America frightened and bullied into 
appeasement, thus enabling Japan to have 
control of the “New Order in Asia.” But 
surely Japan must realize that, if the time 
comes when she needs help, Germany and 
Italy can and will afford their Far Eastern 
ally no aid whatsoever. They will encour- 
age Japan to do all she can by herself to 
irritate and damage American and British 
interests, but that will be the extent of 
their aid. Those German and Italian well- 
wishers will stand strictly on the side lines, 
and those lines will be 13,000 miles away. 

Japan has, in fact, got all the worst of 
the bargain with Germany. So it is high 
time that she had regard for her own di- 
minishing financial strength, and that, be- 
fore the country’s economy meets disaster, 
she should turn back from the inevitable 
road to ruin. Upon this road Japan has 
been embarked for almost a decade. Is it 
too much to expect that she should begin 
to take the whole situation more seriously 
and try to understand its realities? That 
means a genuine endeavor for peace. 

The task of composition between Japan 
and China is, to be sure, a most difficult 
one, not only in its fundamentals, but in 
its face-saving necessities. Yet, in every 
region of relationship save that of political 
domination, there should be final grounds 
for adjustment between Japan and China. 
In the written language, in interchange of 
trade—Japan primarily industrial, China 
agricultural—in forms of religion, in cul- 
ture and in art, there is every reason why 
the propinquity of the two nations should 
be utilized for close and lasting relation- 
ship. But Japan must abandon once and 
for all in the Far East the Nazi theory of 
racial superiority, and the idea of “Asia’s 
New Order.” Japan must relinquish her 
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idea of controlling the coastal cities jn 
China. The handwriting on the wall has 
been made clear enough by the vigor of 
China’s continued resistance and counter. 
attack. Japan, too, must understand the 
new China, for years gradually emerging 
and crystallizing from a people into a na- 
tion. Japan must realize that China is 
bound to become and to remain free and 
independent; that she has a great destiny 
before her, one more significant even than 
her history of 3,000 years; that she desires 
friendship, not enmity, with her more ag- 
gressive neighbor. 

[ am not proposing any form of Amer- 
ican appeasement toward any part of the 
Axis. Let that be made clear. What I am 
doing is to sound a friendly but urgent 
caution to that old, friend and now new 
Axis partner, Japan. Perhaps I am quix- 
otic, a mere businessman, to speak in these 
terms to Japan and to the many Japanese 
with whom I am acquainted, some of them 
in high place. Yet when I stop to think of 
that rugged, beautiful land on those scat- 
tered islands, of the intense industry of 
the people, of their extraordinary loyalty 
to their Emperor, of the culture which they 
have cherished over their 2,600 years of 
established government, of their endeavor 
to adapt the best things from Western 
civilization—when I have seen all these 
things before my very eyes, I can but have 
pity and concern for the Japanese people 
themselves plunged into this tragic situa- 
tion; and grave misgivings for their future 
under rulers who have led them, perhaps 
half blindly, so far astray from the paths 
of safety and the community of liberty- 
loving nations. It is because of my sincere 
friendship for Japan and the Japanese peo- 
ple, because of the gratitude which they 
always expressed for the great material 
help which Americans rendered to them in 
their time of need, that I dare not keep 
silence when I see Japan continuing to 
pursue policies fraught with grave peril to 
her and to our relations with her. 

What the attitude of the Chinese may 
be I do not know beyond what is reported 
in the public prints, namely, that they in- 
tend, with the same invincible determina- 
tion they have already shown, to drive the 
invader from the soil of China. But as for 
Japan, her hostile attitude toward Amer- 
ica and Britain, her continued but weak- 
ened effort to dominate the Chinese—these 
are policies which can still be changed. The 
time is not too late for the Japanese to 
seek peace and pursue it. 

And so I end as I began. For America, 
our only effective answer to the Far East- 
ern threat must be: First, to Britain, in- 
creasing help, help in every material form 
possible. She is fighting for life, for the 
freedom of the seas, and, so, for the de- 
fense of this hemisphere. Second, to China, 
more material aid in her heroic struggle 
for independence. If what we want is to 
keep out of war on either ocean, the pur- 
suit of such vigorous policies is our best 
hope and means for attaining that end. 
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Renewed expansion in retail trade is dominant note in business as holiday 
season advances. Stores anticipate the highest dollar turnover since 1929 and 
greatest physical volume on record. Heavy stocking of last month foreshadows 
continued strain on railroads, which are now reporting shortage of box cars. 





Industrial production is approximately 130 per cent of 1935-39 average--a 
new high. Further advance is considered unlikely owing to lack of plant capac- 
ity in some heavy industries and poor co-ordination in administration of defense 
program. Mild recession on statistical adjustment for seasonal trends is fore- 
seen for first quarter of 1941. Analysts, however, expect renewed gains by the 
second quarter and estimate next year's average level of FRB index around 130-35. 











Steel mills probably will be booked solid for. first quarter by December 15. 
Orders continue at record rate, stimulated by bombings in British industrial 
centers, growing munitions business and large needs of normal industry. Motor 
vehicle production, spurred by heavy truck demand and desire to build up dealer 
stocks, is expected to record best fourth guarter in history. Output for the 
quarter will be at least 1,350,000 making about 4,600,000 for the year. 








Electric equipment sales this year to date are close to 1937 levels, with 
motors and generators 5l per cent above 1939 and refrigerators at a new peak. 
This is one field in which prices next year will be reduced, not raised. Build- 
ing construction, according to Dodge Corporation, will total $3,850,000,000 for 
1940, a gain of $300,000,000 over last year, and 12-14 per cent rise is pre- 
dicted for 1941, with all types participating. 
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Foreign trade recovered again in October, with exports up to $343,000,000, 
or close to the level prevailing before the September slump. Increase was not 
due to usual seasonal rise in farm products, but to gains in manufactured goods 
--especially aircraft, autos and parts, industrial machinery, copper and brass. 





Exports of farm products gained relatively sharply, but were only one-third 
as large as in October, 1959, and made up slightly less than 10 per cent of the 
total....Merchandise imports increased about 6 per cent to $207,000,000. Lead- 
ing gains were in textile fibers--silk, wool, cotton and jute. Total foreign trade 
about equalled October 1939--exports up 3 per cent and imports off 4 per cent. 


Business now enters a probably extended period in which its greatest market 
will be the Government. In spite of uncertainty in defense planning, expendi- 
tures for armament in November amounted to around $375,000,000. Total federal 
deficit expenditures were $450,000,000--an annual rate of more than $5,000,000,= 
000. Next year this apparently will be stepped up to at least $7,000,000,000 
for armaments alone. An enormous volume--say, one-quarter--of the country's in- 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


dustriai output will go to the Government. This will be by far the largest 
Single market, and the most rapidly growing. It will be a monopoly market. The 
Single buyer--the Government--will determine the type of goods produced, and 
will be in position to dictate prices. 





The profit system will be retained, but goods increasingly will not be pro- 
duced for an open competitive market; instead, according to government specifi- 
cation. Industry will be to an increasing extent financed by the Government, 
restricting the field of investment banking and security trading. Management 
and business policy-making obviously will fall more into public, away from pri- 
vate, hands. These considerations no doubt are influencing current security 
markets, as asserted by some recent business commentators. 





% * * 


Tremendous influences of various sorts are being let loose in business by 
this war, as by the last. One result of the first World War was the enormous 
development of the motor industry. The country became "motor-minded." In the 
present war the country is rapidly becoming, among other things, "air-minded." 
We are starting a vast aerial development which will certainly, like the motor 
development, bring relocations of population and industry, changes in modes of 
living....Other influences are shaping up that are decidedly worth watching: 
The emphasis on improved national diet, the plans for mass housing. 














Country is being made "nutrition-conscious" by new series of educational 
broadcasts presented by Department of Agriculture and Defense Commission; also 
by plan to extend use of food stamps on national basis and Justice Department's 
investigation of food distribution, to reduce costs said to absorb 60 cents of 
every dollar spent by consumers. Plans also for extensive low-cost housing are 
being revived. FHA mortgage limit is raised to_$4,000,000,000. 








Success of these programs obviously is conditioned by consumer buying power 
--in part reinforced by government subsidies. However, aggressive advertising 
has a way of creating purchasing power to its own ends. These campaigns may 
have important results in improved national health and efficiency, reduced farm 
surpluses, lower production costs, higher national income, increased federal 
revenues, and structural changes in food and construction industries. They 
exemplify the New Deal theory of public investment in "human resources." 





* *F & 


A noteworthy effort in co-operative industrial promotion is promised in es- 
tablishment of a bureau of industrial research at University of Virginia to 
formulate plan for placement of industries in the State. Program envisages 
decentralized industrial development and location of industries in sections of 
surplus labor supply.....Example of geographic effects of defense program is 
seen in timber boom of Pacific Northwest, which expects to supply a large slice 
of the 5,000,000,000 board feet to be used in-next two years for army barracks 
and scaffolding in construction of new warships and bases. Oregon alone has 
one-fourth of nation's supply of commercial softwoods..."Invisible" consumption 
taxes, according to study published by a Minneapolis life insurance company, 
will aggregate $9,750,000,000 in 1940 out of a $15,000,000,000 total. The bur- 
den is estimated to be 19.3 cents out of every dollar spent by consumers. It 
does not include over $1,000,000,000 in sales and pay-roll taxes. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





—_— 


holds in refusing to enforce a Labor Board  sentations made in selling securities, even 
Conclusions expressed in these order. though you act only as a broker and sell 

paragraphs are based upon deci- * 2 © securities owned by other persons. The 

sions and rulings of courts and YOU CAN be held liable under the Supreme Court refuses to review a lower 

government bureaus. In making Securities Act of 1933 for any misrepre- court decision to this effect. 

their decisions, courts and bureaus — ais - — 

consider many facts which, for rea- 

sons of space, cannot be set forth 

in detail. The purpose of these 

News-Lines is to call attention to 

these important matters. The Unit- . * 

ed States News, on written request, Portrait ag a GOOD NEWSPAPER ! 

will refer interested businessmen to 

sources of this basic material. 











YOU CANNOT always avoid paying 
federal income taxes on the interest from 
bonds by transferring the coupons to 
another person before they are payable. 
The Supreme Court held that a father 
who transferred coupons to his son was 
still liable for income taxes on their yield. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibility 
under the Securities Act by inducing in- 
yestors to invest in your enterprise by issu- 
ing them bills of sale instead of stock. In 
acase involving a silver fox farm, a fed- 
eral court holds that bills of sale are, in 
efiect, the same as investments and are 
subject to the Securities Act. 


* * aa 


YOU CANNOT expect to have the 
SEC take contrary action on a _ utility 
holding company reorganization plan if 
that plan has been approved by a federal 


court under the bankruptcy laws. The *A good newspaper is on its toes... alert 
, in one case, said that it accepted 


the court determination that the reorgani- & the interests of -” readers, its adver- 
tation plan was fair. we tisers. The Journal is a good newspaper. 


* * ¥* 


YOU CANNOT delay collective bar- The JOURN AL 
fining with a union by dividing authorit : 
‘between yourself and your board of rtd Foillands tfleinoon Teewspaper 

tors. The Labor Board orders one com-_ | PORTLAND, OREGON 

pany to name a responsible negotiator REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc.—National Representatives 
With the union and finds that failure to | ——— eee 
designate a responsible official for bargain- ig Eas 


urposes was a refusal to bargain. ac, age maaan pa 
ing Po 8 CONTENT eeRlic a4 in Chracnm _— ADVERTISERS 
* * The Daily Journal pub- "| ‘oo : The Daily Journal is 
lishes all the news of Net Pa first in local, general 


YOU CAN, perhaps, recognize an inde- | giao te some AAEM i (0 sirens 
Pendent union in your plant that has the oO ie E (Piguoce trom Modis Records) 
“Same officers that your company union : 

‘Once had. The fact that the two organiza- 
“Mons had the same officers is not conclu- 
proof that the independent union is 


company dominated, a circuit court 
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Keeping the Lid on Congress 


By Our Roof-Raising Reporter 


The Senate and House of Representatives are driven out of 
home because the roof of the Capitol has given up an 86-year- 
long fight to keep some sort of lid on Congress. 

It would be interesting to know just what oration was the 
straw that broke the beams. This department offers a prize, 
consisting of a pound of Texas pecans or, at the winner’s op- 
tion, a complete file of Congressional Records dating back to 
March 5, 1933, for the answer to that one. 

Girders that stood up under the forensic fervor of Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Thad Stevens, William Jennings Bryan 
and Huey Long have buckled and bent this year, 1940, over 
the heads of Congress. 

That convinces us that the girders were not affected by 
corrosive sarcasm, biting wit, penetrating logic or crushing 
retorts. We think, after examining the structure and leafing 
back through the Record, that the Capitol ceilings were un- 
seated by the buoyant effects of plain hot air. 

Mr. Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, ‘confirms our judgment. 
Not in so many words, mind you! Otherwise there might be 
a new Architect up there next year. No, the confirmation is 
indirect, and is presented exclusively for the edification of our 
readers in the adjoining drawing. It is the preliminary sketch 
for alterations and additions to the House 
of Representatives to prevent any recurrence 
of the restless roof. 

Of course, the invention creates a new job. 
It wouldn’t be congressional, otherwise. The 
new addition to patronage is an Assistant 
Sergeant at Arms, whose title is to be Sergeant 
at Feet. 

If you will follow the diagram you will see 
how simply the gadget works—and how its 
installation proves the contention that the 
expansion of hot air caused the flaws in the 
ceiling (pun). 

Beginning in January, whenever a Congress- 
man (A) makes a speech in the House he will 
talk into a new kind of microphone the mouth- 
piece of which is a funnel (B), which directs 
the emanations from the solonic lungs to a 
windmill (C). 

When the orator really gets 
going, the column of hot air 
(D) is directed upward by the 
whirling blades, if the volume 
and temperature reach the 
danger point, the column of 
ascending air blows past an old 
dove of peace (E), knocking 
its feathers (F) off. 

The feathers tickle the soles 
(G) of the Sergeant at Feet 
(H), who sits in a trapeze just 
halfway between the floor of 
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the House and the ceiling. The tickling causes the Sergeant 
at Feet to laugh, which annoys Speaker Rayburn (I). He raps 
for order on a block of wood (J) which is connected with a 
piston to (K), which explains itself. Thus nudged from the 
rear, the orating congressman leaves the chamber in a huff, 
and no hot air has risen to ceiling level at all. 

There was some talk, before this mechanism was adopted, 
actually of utilizing congressional oratory. One idea was to 
suspend a large metal hood over the two chambers to draw off 
the superheated atmosphere and pipe it into the various govern- 
ment buildings, thus eliminating the costly central heating 
plant, but no way could be found to cleanse and purify the 
air, so the scheme had to be dropped. 

Besides, some Congressmen thought that would be com. 
mercializing their talents, putting them in the public utilities 
class. It would be revolutionary, they said, to have Congress 
become a utility. That gross materialism inevitably would lead 
to such extremes as requiring all Senators’ secretaries to know 
shorthand and typing. 

Another idea that had to be abandoned was to make the 
Capitol roofs and ceilings out of rubber, so they would stretch 
under the strain of debate. It was feared, however, that in the 
course of some filibuster the Senate wing would be torn loose 
from its moorings and float off like some huge dirigible with 
its mammoth gas-bag. 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” the engineers were asked. 
Plenty, they replied. Who could tell where the Senate might 
come down? “And so what?” we pressed insistently. The 
reply was convincing. Suppose it came down in Mexico or 
Nicaragua or Cuba, or points south. What would become of 
our Good Neighbor policy then, in these critical times, hey? 

The engineers at the Capitol have been conducting some 
pretty interesting experiments, incidentally, on stresses and 
strains. By employing a whole battery of gauges they discov- 
ered that a five-minute speech by a Representative created a 
pressure of four pounds to the square inch on the House ceiling, 
or a total of 456,987,231 pounds. It takes a Senator (average) 
only three minutes to achieve the same poundage-pressure. 

Some words and phrases exert a greater force than others, 
as can readily be imagined. The sentence, “I am responsible 
only to my own conscience and to the noble yeomen of Ohio,” 
lifted the entire 900-ton Senate roof a half-inch from the walls, 
all the way around. The greatest bulges appeared in the 
Capitol on the occasions when Congress met in joint session. 

It is not generally known that the dome was originally only 
half as large as it is today, and it is calculated it will take only 
64 years more before the entire building is one big sphere. It 
will then be rolled down Constitution Avenue to the base of 
the Washington Monument as the nucleus of another Century 
of Progress Toward the World of Tomorrow Exposition. 

Let us, however, pay tribute to a Congress that refused to 
adjourn sine die even though its walls were coming down 
around its ears. Having thus voted, they all hopped on boats 
for Nassau, Bermuda, Florida and Orange, Texas. 
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‘Steve’ Early, Presidential Aide: 


—Ralph Patterson 


Hegh TOSP 


White hy “bp 


Good-Will Ambassador to the Press 


Tight-lipped, florid-faced Stephen T. 
Early, secretary to President Roosevelt 
in charge of press relations, does not pull 
his punches in dealing with news writers. 
Sometimes, at his midmorning press con- 
ferences, important sources of White 
House news, he will raise his voice in a 
sharp, icy reply to a reporter’s question. 

Still, he is one of the main reasons why 
the President gets along so well with the 
active workers of the press in Washing- 
ton. This is largely because of an innate 
objective approach to his job. He treats 
all newsmen alike, regardless of whether 
the papers they represent are anti-New 
Deal or pro-New Deal. His attitude is 
that reporters are entitled to honest, forth- 
right replies to important questions. If he 
becomes nettled occasionally, it is because 
he thinks a question is trivial or that a 
Rewsman is trying to press him to say 
more than he wants to say. 

“Steve,” as he is known to the President 
and to news writers, is a former news- 
paperman who spent many years “cover- 
ing” government news. He scored for the 
Associated Press a six-minute “beat” on 
the death of President Harding by slip- 
ping down the fire stairs of a San Fran- 
cisco hotel, and telephoning the news to 
his office before the official announcement. 
He knows newsmen and their problems. 

His importance and influence in the 
Administration are greater than is gener- 
ally realized. Besides interpreting White 
House policies to news gatherers, he is 
also the spokesman of the press to the 
President. Certain administration advisers 
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have urged the President to “crack down” 
on the press because of publicity adverse 
to the New Deal. Mr. Early, with his prac- 
tical newspaperman’s viewpoint, has ar- 
gued against such tactics and in favor of 
considerate treatment of newsmen. Thus 
far, his influence has prevailed. 

When the President holds his bi-month- 
ly press conferences, “Steve” Early is at 
his side, and now and then will ask the 
President to clear up a remark that he 
thinks might be misunderstood. 

The men who cover the White House 
nurse no grudges against “Steve” because 
of his occasional criticisms of them. 
Probably the main reason is that a 
reporter who has been “bawled out” 
will find “Steve,” the next time he sees 
him, in a jolly mood, totally oblivious of 
the incident. 

The President’s press secretary can 
laugh as heartily as the next one over a 
good joke. He plays as hard as he works. 
He is a good golfer, delights in gunning for 
ducks and in deep-sea and fly fishing, plays 
occasional poker and is an ardent follower 
of the races. 

Mr. Early was born in Crozet, near 
Charlottesville, Va., 51 years ago. He is a 
grandson of Jubal Early, famous Confeder- 
ate general who in the latter days of the 
Civil War came near capturing Washing- 
ton. He is married and has three children. 

His friendship with Mr. Roosevelt dates 
from 1913, when he covered the Navy 
Department for the Associated Press and 
Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 
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Golden 
Wedding 






Golden Wedding 
is All Whiskey— 
Four Years or 
More Old. 





NE FINE WHISKEY would 

warm any man’s heart 

at yuletide. What a rich gift 

then is Golden Wedding—five 

superb whiskies—each prized 

for a rare quality—all ‘‘wed- 
ded”’ skillfully into one! 


A Blend of Straight Whis- 
kies—90 Proof, Bourbon or 
Rye. The straight whiskies in 
Golden Wedding are 4 years 
or more old. 


“HAS HAD NO PEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS” 


Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 
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Knudsen As Production Director . . . Nazi Bars 
To U.S. Observers . . . Pessimism Over England 


The President is dropping hints that 
he may designate William Knudsen as 
the country’s “production director” 
with full authority and responsibility 
to get results from U.S. industry. 


xk * 


Highest army officials are far from 
pleased either by the attitude or the 
performance of key companies in the 
aircraft industry. 


x kk 


More and more requests are coming 
to the President, both from high gov- 
ernment officials and from important 
British officials, for some executive ac- 
tion to stir American industry to 
greater effort and interest in arma- 
ment production. 


= *€ ®& 


White House is convinced that some 
recent strikes in defense industries 
have stemmed from Communist or 
Fascist agitation. 


* @ ® 


Mr. Roosevelt is cautioning patience 
both to those who are urging a “crack- 
down” on important industries for 
lack of interest in aiding defense and 
on labor unions for overdevelopment 
of a desire to walk out. 


x & ® 


President still is being “needled” by 
some of his advisers to take a non- 
co-operative attitude toward news- 
papers, but Mr. Roosevelt has a hard 
time trying to be non-co-operative in 
press conferences. 


x k * 


More and more inside pessimism is 
being revealed over the ability of Eng- 
land to hold out over the months be- 
fore American aid can become de- 
cisive. 


xk 


Lord Lothian deliberately raised the 
issue of new financial aid to Britain, 
not in expectation of immediate loans, 
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but to get the ball of debate rolling 
toward a later decision. 


= & &® 


Some high Treasury officials want to 
know more about the volume of Brit- 
ish capital in hiding within this coun- 
try, as well as about British ability to 
liquidate investments, before approv- 
ing the idea of new loans. 


xk * 


Report in Wall Street that an increase 
is planned in normal individual in- 
come tax from present 4 per cent to 30 
or 40 per cent grows from the talk of 
some Defense Commission planners 
who are just planning. No responsi- 
ble officials are thinking of increases 
that large. 


x kk 


Continued complaint of Senators and 
Representatives who see Mr. Roose- 
velt is that the President won’t let 
them talk as much as they want to 
talk, but does most of the talking 
himself. 


xk 


It remains about a 50-50 chance that 
Frances Perkins will retire as Secre- 
tary of Labor. Very well informed 
officials have reported her prospective 
retirement before, but have been 
wrong. 


x kk 


Claude Wickard, as Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is uncertain of his cabinet 
position, but probably is to be reap- 
pointed. 


xk 


Government armament plants are 
producing ahead of schedule, and this 
performance is being compared with 
the delays in private industry’s de- 
fense production caused by unwilling- 
ness to expand plant facilities. 


xx 


Complaints are heard that Commerce 
Department’s important Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 


slowing down as its director, James 
Young, devotes more and more of his 
time to State Department good-neigh- 
bor program. 


= & ¢ 


Jesse Jones is dividing his time about 
half and half between his job as Com- 
merce Secretary and his job as Ad. 
ministrator of the Loan Administra- 
tion. Wayne Chatfield Taylor js 
administering the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


2 & @ 


One large relief agency doubts that the 
German U-boat blockade is very ef- 
fective in the Atlantic. The agency re- 
ports that in recent months cargo 
space has been taken in 300 vessels 
and that only two cargoes have failed 
to arrive in the British Isles. 


x & 2 


American military and naval attaches 
in Germany are more restricted in 
their movements than most civilians, 
as the German Government tries to 
make sure that they don’t learn any- 
thing that might be useful to this 
Government. 


x 2 2 


Administration officials now are wor- 
rying about what political maneuver 
John L. Lewis is planning. Many ex- 
pect he will attempt to set himself up 
as the spokesman of the underprivi- 
leged. 


x kk 


- CIO leaders are planning a large-scale 


unionizing campaign in the country’s 
chemical industry. One of the organ- 
izers in this campaign will be Miss 
Katherine Lewis, daughter of the 
former CIO president. 


xk *& 


Budget Bureau officials are assuming 
a more active role in telling executive 
departments what they can and can- 
not do, as defense needs are squeezing 
down the funds available for other 
programs. 
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Radio Enlists for National Defense 
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i ie RADIO INDUSTRY has 


answered the call to national 
defense with an “‘all out” accel- 
eration of creative activities. In 
research, in operation, in pro- 
duction—from blueprint to wave- 
length—the watchword is Service 
for the Needs of Uncle Sam ! 

For radio today has attained 
front-line rank in the national de- 
fense program. Its magic voice 
keeps our citizens informed, 
unites our nation as a vast com- 
munity for free discussion. It 
links together the 21 republics 
of our hemisphere in bonds of 
friendship and mutual interest. 
It enables us to communicate 
around the world, to reach out 
to ships at sea, and to guide our 
aviators through fog and night. 

Whole-hearted Response 
As a leader in radio research, as 
the only company that makes 
and does everything in radio, the 
Radio Corporation of America 
is proud of its call to duty. It 
eagerly enlists its facilities and 
personnel in the service of the 
American people. 

The emergency finds RCA 
fully prepared. Months ago the 
“‘must’’ orders went to every 
subsidiary of the company, with 
the result that at the present 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 





Nationa] Broadcasting Company 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RADIO CITY e NEW YORK 
Radiomarine Corporation of America 


R.C.A. Communications, In 


moment it is making daily contri- 
butions through its great labora- 
tories, ceaselessly active in re- 
search—through its manufactur- 
ing company, in the production 
of radio apparatus—through 
communications, flashing mes- 
sage trafic around the earth— 
through radiomarine, in all-round 
communication service at sea— 
and through the National Broad- 
casting Company, in_nation- 
wide, world-wide broadcasting. 
To fill the need for men with 
technical skill, RCA Institutes 
is training radio operators. 


Accepting the Challenge 
Using all the resources at its com- 
mand, the Radio Corporation 
of America is meeting every 
demand for service—with ex- 
panded facilities, increased 
production, with smooth func- 
tioning speed. 

In assuming its vital share in 
national defense, RCA realizes 
its opportunity to help preserve 
the unity and integrity of our 
national life. Each of its thou- 
sands of employees pledges’ his 
energies and enthusiasm to pro- 
ducing all needed equipment on 
schedule, to making America’s 
radio communication § system 
the most efficient on earth. 





RCA Laboratories 
RCA Institutes, Inc. 








'...give the 
cigarette that satisfies 


A carton of Chesterfields 
with their MILDER BETTER TASTE 
will give your friends more 
pleasure than anything else 
you can buy for the money. 


The attractive Gift 
Carton that says 


Copyright 1940, Liccetr & Myers ToBacco Co 





